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ABSTRACT . . ^ ' . 

Because new programs are being developed > throughout 
the country to address the needs of midlife an^ dlder women, the 
Centfe'r for Women Policy Studies in Washington, DC, conducted a survey 
of selected, programs and prepared a report based on the results. The 
Center's purpose was to "establish a network through which 
prof e^ionals 'involved in issues and programs for midlife and older 
women could exchange ideas, information, and support, and to 
determine the extent to which the programmatic needs of women over 45 
were be^ing met and by whom.^ Section I provides an overview of the 
Status of midlife and older women in the United States and' the ma3or 
issues and policies which affect them. Section II presents a bri^f 
history and description of program and policy developments which 
benefit midlife and older women. Section III contains descriptions of 
the 28 programs in the survey, along with a discussion of the survey 
methodology, an analysis of the survey findings, a conclusion, and 
recommendations for future program development. In Section IV, a list 
of Selected reso\irces is provided to facilitate further 
investigation.^ This report ma^y be useful to program planners, ^ 
policy-makers, and" pf actitioners engaged in the design, 
implementation, and evaluation of program models, service delivery 
systems a^nd policies which affect women in the second half of their 
lives. (PAS) . 
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INTRODUCTJ^ON 

Despite a growing awars^p^ss of the status of women and 

the aged in the -United States, minimal attention has been 

directed to the more than fifteen million individuals who- are 

members of both groups. Few of the studies and programs on 
* 

and for women have addressed the issues and needs of women 
beyond their -child-bearing years. Similarly, most research 
anj^ policies on and for the aged have failed to explore or 
respond to the characteristics and needs of the largest and 
most disadvantaged segment jof that group, women. Older women 
have ;Eallen through a crack established by the limitations of 
these- two contemporary social movements. 

^Gradually this is beginning to change. Interest in wom- 
en's development through the lifespan is increas-ing. Social 
scientists, program planners and practitioners are beginnijag 
to recognize a-nd explore the combined e'ffects of age and sex 
in societies, such as ours, which devalue both. Existing 
data on older women, while yet inadequate, indicate that many 
of our attitudes, roles, policies and institutions contribute 
to, rather than alleviate, the unique problems which challenge 
them. Statistics also show that many of these problems begin 
•before women enter old age. 

• New programs are being developed throughout the country 
to address the needs of midlife and* older women. Local, state 
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and national organizations are beginning to expgind their tra- 
ditional focus on women or the aging to provide information/ 
services and advocacy^ for those who fall into both categories. 
Continuing education and training programs, nuw 'uffered by 
many colleges and universities, encourage and support adult 
women in improving or developing educational and vocational 
skills • A national network of programs for displaced home- 
makers has been established to provide job training and place- 

* K 

ment assistance to older homemak^rs who have lost their source 
of income and lack the skills necessary to become economically 
self-suf f ipient. Researchers are beginning to explore issues 
unique to these groups. 

In view of these developments, the Center fgr Women Policy 
Studies conducted a survey of programs operating throughout 
the country which have a specific focus on women over 45. The 
impetus for this survey developed not only from our recognition 
of the relatively redent and prolific/ growth of such ^programs , 
but also from our concern for the lack of awareness ajiong pro- 
gram designers and administrators of the efforts and objec- 
tives of others working in parallel pursuits^ As yet, no net- 
work has been established through which professionals involved 
in issues and programs for midlife and older. women could ex- 
change ideas/ in£onnatioi;^^nd support. 

The purpt)se of the survey, then, vas to determine the 
extent ,to which the programmatic needs of women over 45 are 



being'^met and by whom. This info3ntiation was seen as critical 
to those currently involved in program development for these 
groups as well as those who anticipate future involvement. 

During the one-year duration of the project, over 300 
organizations and programs throughout the United States were 
contacted to determine their level of involvement in issues^ ^ 
and activities relevant to women over 45. Information on 
over 200 programs was eventually ^collected, however, not all 
of those whg responded had relevant projects underway. Only , 
those programs which we judged to have national significance 
or focus A/er^ selected for inclusion in this report. Twenty- 
eight programs met this criterion. „ Survey results and analysi 
are presented in the following pages. 

The report is divided into four sections. Section I 
provides an overview of .the status of midlife and older women 
in t^is country and the major issues and policies which affect 
them. This information was used to provide a general frame- 
work within which to* evaluate the current level of. program- 
matic development and assess future needs. 

Section II provides a brief history and description of 
program and policy development which benefit midlife and 
older women. Discussed are Federal policies and programs 
affecting the aging; Federal policies affecting women; contin 
uing education for women and displaced homemakers programs; 
and employment, legal and health services. s 



Descriptions of those programs uncovered by the Center 
for Women Policy Studies survey and deemed to be of national 
significance or focus to women over 45 follow in Section III. 
Included in this section are a discussion of the survey metho- 
dology, an analysis of thq survey findings, a conclusion and 
recommendations for future program development. In Section 
IV, a list of selected resources is provided to facilitate 
further investigation into these issues. 

For the purposes of this report; the. term "midlife" will 
refer to individuals between the ages of 45 and 64, and "ol<|e;c 
to those age^ j55 and ove^fT This classification, although in- 
adequate for many purposes, reflects common usage among pro- 
fessionals in the field. 

Due to the recent shifty in Federal priorities, programs 
discussed in Sections II and III may have curtailed and, per- 
haps, eliminated their activities. Some programs, however, 
are continuing to expand with increased support from the pri- 
vate sector and women, themselves. The information contained 
in this repbrt was current as of January, 1982. Subsequent 
^changes will not be reflected,^ 

It is our hope that this report will be useful to pro- 
gram planners, policy-makers and practitioners engaged in ^he 
design, implementation and evaluation of program models, ser- 
vice delivery systems and policies which affect women in the 
second half of their lives. 

. * 10 
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MIDLIFE AND OLDER WOMEN: 



STATUS AND ISSUES 
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/ ^EMOGRAPHIC PATTERNS 

Less than a century ago, most females born in the United 
Spates did not live to reach old age. High infant, child and 
maternal death rates, poor public he'altli standards, and limitpd 
medical knowledge and technology resulted in Q^emature death 
for most people. Men could expect to live longer than women^ 
and rudimentary bir.th cont^l methods made family planning dif- 
-ficult. Consequently, women's traditional, roles as wives and 
mothers were life-long. Scientific and social changes in this 
century have created a new stage of life for wojnen. It is prob 
able that, a woman alive toda.y will live 'into very old age and 
survive not-~only her parents! and husband" but her traditional 
-roles as well, perhaps by 40 years or more. 

As a significant population group, older women are a new 
" defhographic entity. ' Since' 1900, the number of women over 65 
Has grown from 1.5 million to over 15 million;^ This ten-fold 
increase corresponds to a three-fold growth in the population 
' at large. In addition, there aire now more than 23 million j^om- 
• en between the age^g of 45 and 64.^ isy th6 year 200.0, the 
population of women over 65 will arow to 19 million a«d one in 
every 14 Ameri;;aris will be a woman over-the age of 65. 

of the century, ol'der men outnumbered older 
Df 100:98; thirty years later, their numbers 
were approximatell equal. ^ By^^,978, however, there were 146 
women to every' 100 men over the^ age of 65 and this gap is 
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.expected to widen-.^ " Between 1970 and 1980 , the number of 

oldfer women increased 31 percent in comparison to only 23 

percent for older men.^ Women accounted for 65 percent of 

the 28 percent increase in the entire older population during 

this ten-year period.^ The discrepancy in numbers of sjarviving 

men and women increases with age. Amoug the group aged 75 and 
* * 

over, there are 'almost twice as many women as men. Wom,en ac- 
counted 'for 77 percent of the increase in the over-agg-85 popu- 

8 

lation during the past decade. 

In 1978, approximately 91 percent of older women were white 

_ - _ ' 9 
8 percent were blnck end 2 percent, of Spanish origin. The 

grov/th rate apiong older black women has been particularly dra- 
matic in recent years.. Bietween 1960 and 1978, the number bf 

black women over the age of 60 increased 73 percent, 27 per- 

N * 10 
centage points more than that of older black men. 

Older womon do not comprise a homogeneous group^ with com- 
mon histories, circtii^stances and needs. Indeed, they form a 
rich tapestry 6f racial, ethnic and individual diversity. The 
study of aging has taught us that as people age their person- 
ality tr:aits become stronger, exaggerating differences among 
individuals in older age categories. As people grow older, . " 
then, i^t becomes increasingly difficult to charac1:e):iz6 them, 
by t;:he traits of a group to which they belong 

Significant differences exist among cohorts of older women 
as well. For examjgle, womefl bom between 1905 and l^<y^7^now 
in their seventies, reached adulthood in the late 1920 '6. 
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Their opportunities for bearing children were restricted by 
economic constraints imposed on families by the Great Depres- 
Vion/ By 'the titne World War II had ended, mgst of these 
wome?i were beyond their childbearing years. ContSequently , 
22 percent did not have ctdldren and 23 percent' had only one 

child. In fact , this group of women had the lowest ferti- 

U 

lity rate in American history and over one-quarter of those 

12 

who are alive today have no living children. 

. Sinc^ the mothers of these women had a high fertility 
rate, they are Likely to have several .siblings to provide 
companionship and support in their old age, a function fre- 
quently provided by adult children. These women^ however, 
did not achieve high educational levels nor were careers 
outside ^the home common or continuous. As a result, fami- 
ly roles and members were and are a critical source of com- 
panionship and assistance r 

Women bori^ between 1925 and 1929^ now in th^ir fifties, 
reached adulthood when fertility rates were the highest ever 
recorded in this country. Unlike their mothers, most have 
several children and perhaps grandchildren as well. These 
women are better educated than their mothers and have great- 
er rates of labor force participation, factors which will af- 
' tect the quality and style' of their later years. The growing 
rate of divorce among these women, however, increases the like- 
lihood that they will be without hust>ands in their old age. 
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As members of the "baby boom" generation, their daughters 
will have still different life experiences , and' career and 
family patterns which will determine, to a qreat extent, the 
nature of their old age. 

Although this report presents aggregate data to de^ 
scribe midlife and older women as special population groups, 
it is important to remember that such data obscures signi- 
ficant differences among individuals and subgroups. It is 
hoped that these factqrs will be considered by those who 
formulate* policies and render services designed to"^benefit 
women over 45. 

FAt4ILY ROLES AND TRANSITIONS 

Despite the diversity of the nearly ^ettr million women 
over 45 in the United States, one experience is shared. Most 
spent a significant portion of their adult lives in. tradition 
al roles as homemakers and volunteers. Although women's role 
are expanding to, Include a variety of activities and life-- 
styles, this factor remains relatively stable. Like the gen- 
erations of women that preceded them', most young v^men are 
choosing to marry and, of those who do,, most choose to bear 
children. Young women, however, are marrying at later ages 
than their mothers, bearing fewer, more closely^spaced chil^ 
dreri and combining family responsibilities with education and 
work outside the home. 
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For most of today's older w^en, family and community^ 

r-esponsibilities precluded involvement in other activities. 

Exclusive commitment to traditional roles* was not consciously 

made .after careful consideration of varied options; ratlrer , 

it was the expected choice of responsible adult women of their 

generation. Most women ^expected these roles to be lifelong 

and anticipated the reward of lifetime financial security. , 

Statistics show that most marriages end before a woman 

reaches old age. Among women aged 6 5 and over in 1978, 52 

percent were widowed; 3.2 percent were divorced; and 6.2 per- 

cent were never married. Only 36.7 percent were married and 

living with their husbands in contrast to the 7 5 percent of 

14 ' 

older men who were married and living with their wives. 
There are over five times as many widows as widowers in the 
older population and older black women are even less likely to 
be married than their white counterparts. ApproximateJ.y one- 
third of black women over 60 were married and living with their 
spouses in 1978 in comparison to about one-half of white women 
in this age category . """^ The percentage of women who are married 

decreased each year beyond age^ 65. % age 75, 69 percent of 

^ ' 16 

women are widowed in comparison to 23 percent or men. 

" The dramatic increase in divorce and widening gap in life 

expectancy between women and men have rendered it probable that 

women will survive their marriages by a great many years. In 

fact, for the seven out of ten older women who do become widowed, 

17 

the average duration of widowhood is. sixteen years. 

-5- lb 
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Women divorced in their middle years may face an even longer 

period'^of "singleness" unless they remarry. Remarriage among 

older women, however, is significantly les^ common than it is 

among younger Vomen or ol'der rten. over the age of 65 are 

18 

seven time^ more likely to marry than thexr female peers. 

During the 1970's,the number of families headed by women 

increased four times roojre rapidly than the total of all fami- 
19 

lies. ^-Jhile 12 percent (nearly one in nine) white families 

is headed by a woman, among blacks the figure is 39 percent, , 

20 

over one in three.. In the past, most female-headed families 

were maintained by widows; however, today, there are an equal 

number of such families headed by divorced women. The median 

21 

age 6f female family heads is 42 years. 

' It is estimated that one in *hree marriages now ends- in 
divorce, ^^ile still mo^t prevalent among young adults, sta- 
tistics indicate a trend toward an increasing divorce rate in 
marriages of long duration. Among women and men between the 
ages^of 35 and 54, divorce increased by one-third between 
1970 and 1975.^^ On the basis of this trend, Paul Click and 
Arthur Norton of the U.S. Census Bureau predict that the pro-^ 
portion of women in their forties who are single will increase 

by 50 to 100 percent by the mid-1980 ^s and that the divoi^e . 

! 23 
rate I for these women will rise l)y 25 to 50 percent. 

In 1979, 30 percent of families maintc^ined by women ' 

I 

were, living below the official poverty level in comparison to 
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five percent of all^other families* ^Divorce has particu- 
larly profound economic consequences for older wpmen, espe- 
cially those in tiraditional roles* In most cases, a divorced 
woman i6 not financially supported by her former husband; al*^ 
mony is increasingly rare, and often^limi€e'd in duration and 
amount* When it is legally^'^granted, frequently * it is not 
paid, and when the former husband dies, alimony is not neces- 
sarily replaced with survivor's benefits from Social Security 
or a pension* ^ \ " 

Even though all married women 'should plan to be single in 
their old age, most do not prepare themselves' for life alone* 
Typically, a woman finds herself suddenly without a husband 
and faced with numerous, perhaps new, responsibilities which ^ 
may include raising her children to adulthood, training for 
cin<^ securing a job, caring for her ^ging parents or grand- 
children, maintaining her home and car, and managing h^r fi- 
nancial and legal. affairs* .These, she must learn or accom- 
'plish during a prolonged period of bereavement and/or actite 
stress* Commonly, this transition is accompanied by an im- 
mediate and' substantial drop in income* In addition, a recent 
widow or divorcee may find herself excluded from social acti- 
vities formerly enjoyed with married friends* 

Although widowhood and divorce are the two major tran- 
sitions affecting the family status of midlife and older worn- 
en, other transitions are cr'^ical for many* The independence 



of one's children and their eventual departure from the home, 
and the physical decline and death of aging parents, siblings, 
and other" relatives and friends deifend adjustments to signi- ' 
ficant and permanent losses • ^ 

These inevitable losses are particularly devastating 
when they occur late in life, partially because they compound 
one another and partially because there are fewer opportuni- 
ties than before to condensate for them. An older woman whose 
children are grown or die cannot bear more; when her marriage 
ends,, opportunities for remarriage are limited; and family 
and iife-time friends who die cannot be replaced. In addi- 
tion, grandmotherhood, the family role traditionally assigned 
to older women, is diminishing in importance as extended fami- 
lies dissolve and distance separates family members. It is 
predictable, then, that ,the family unit which provided the 

central role and identity for most older vjpmen throughout 

/ 

adulthood will become increasingly small with age. 

Society's primary expectations of and need for women 
end as their children become adults. They may be called upon 
if a family member requires assistance with personal or health 
care; however, it is not uncommon for a homemaker to face 
retirement when she is in her forties. At this age, a woman • 
faces almost another half of her life, and two-thirds of her 
adult life, v/ith no socially-designated script to follow. 

Dujfing midlife many woni^n are challenged to re-evaluate 
and re-define their personal priorities and goals. .The 




physiological transition of menopause r while not a crisis 
for most women, portends the coming of age and heightens 
sensitivity to the; limits of time and physical capacity • 
Instincts for personal development lead many midlife women 
back .to school and into the paid labor force to satisy their 
needs for identity, involvement and stimulation • For a grow 
ing ntunber, however, economic necessity is the primary cata-- 
lyst for re-entry into education' and employments 

ECONOMIC STATUS 

Poverty is, by far, the most criticfal problem facing 

older women today. In 1979, the median annual income for 

25 

women over the^ age of 65 was $3,759* This compares to a 

figure of $6,430 for older men*^^ These amounts become even 

more striking when one considers that itpst older men are 

married 'and* live on a family budget which includes the com- 

bined incomes df husband and wife* The median income for 

families where the householder was 65 years bid or over in 

27 

19 79 was $11,316 • The only group with a lower median in- 

coine than wo^nen over 65 is wdmen and men between 15 and 19 

years of age. ' Women aged 45 to 54 had a median annual in- 

28 

cqme of $5,617 and men in this age category, $18,173* 

Some economists and representatives of government and 
industry have suggested that the war on poverty declared by 
p-resident Johnson in 1964 has essentially been won. While 



it^is true that poverty rates have declined since then, the 
data may be misleading, Many^ of those who have been trans- 
ferred off the official poverty rolls have moved from a few 
hundred dollars below poverty to a ffew hundred dollars above 
it/ however, still do not have su-fficient financial resources 
to support an adequate standard of livi^ig in today's ecpnomy. 

The National Council on Economic Opportunity believes 
that the official poverty index greatly, understates the real 
scope of the problem. The measure bases the poverty thresh- 
old on the estimated cost of a basic but minimal diet. Food 
standards are calculated orr the cost of an emergency diet that 
Ccin be sustained only in the short term without risk to an 
individual's health.' The Council estimates that if more real- 
istic standards were used, the number of Americcins living be- 
low the official poverty level would almost double, encompass- 

29 

ing 22 percent of the population. 

In addition, the differential between the inflation rate 
for basic necessities such as food, shelter , ^energy and medi-*.' 
cal care, and non-essential consumer items widened consider- 
ably, having the greatest impact on the poor who spend a larger 
proportion of their ^ income on these expenses. Older people 

spend 32 percent of their income on housing, 25 percent on food 

30 

15. percent on transportation, and 10 oergent on medical care. 
These proportions are sipiif icantly higher than comparable fig- 
ures for younger adults. 



Careful analysis of census ^dat^a reveals that reductions 
in poverty rates have been alirost wholly ainong male-headed 
families. Rates of poverty have also declined si^ificantly 
in the South and in rural areas. However, ^mong certain pop- 
ulation groups , poverty rates have remained stable or in- 
creased. This growth has occurred primarily amqng residents 
of central cities , minorities / women and children. 

In their 1980 report, the National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity obse3rved that, "the feminization of pov- 
erty has become one of the most coirpelling social facts of 
the decade. ^'''^ They projected that if recent trends continue 

the poverty population will be. coit?)psed solely of women and - 

32 

their children by about the year 2000. 

The official poverty index for an older person living 
alone in 1979 was $3,472 and $4,364 for a married- couple. 
During that year-; 15.1 percent of the over-6& population had 
incomes^elow that amount; 11 percent o¥ older males were 

33 

classified as poor compared to 18 percent of older females. 

Among old^r blacks, the figures are even more bl^^ak; 35 per- 

\ • 34 
cent lived below the official poverty line in 1979. Of 

older black men, 27 percent weire classified as poor In com- 

35 

parison to 42 'percent of older black women. 

Although poverty rates for older people decj-ined stead- 
ily between 1967 and 1978 (from 29.5 to 14), preliminary 
data from the 1980 census indicate that the number of poor 



persons aged 65 and over rose- from 3,2 to 3,6 million in the 

36 

previous year, increasing their poverty rate to 15^, ^ This 
was the only population gro^u^ showing a statistically signifi- 
cant increase during the period. 

Poverty among older women is highly correlated with ma£\i- 
tal status. Highest rates of poverty exist among those who are 
unmarried and living alone. In fact, unmarried women comprise 
over 7D percent of this nation's aged poor. Most of these wom- 
en are widows. Twentyr^ix percent of older persons living in 
families with a female householder were below poverty in 1979 

and 41 percent were classified as near-poor (meaning they lived 

37 - 
below 125 percent of poverty) . Among older blacks living m 

families with a female householder/ 51 percent were classified 

38 

as poor and 67 percent, near-poor. 

Younger widows are also at high risk of poverty. Data 
from the Social Security Administration's survey of widows un- 
der the 'age of'^60 tell us much about this group. . Twenty-seven 
percent had incomes below the official poverty level and 18 
percent reported incomes of under $2,000 annually. The median 
income for those who were employed was $7,743 annually and for 
those who were not, $3,500. Half of the 63 percent who were 
employed worked in low-paid clerical or' service occupations, 
More than three-quarters received a lump-sum insurance pay- 
ment (averaging $10,710) ^fter their .husband died which 83 
percent applied to the payment of hi§ final expenses. Twenty- 
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four percent, had nothing left. Over 40 percent never grad- 

. . uated from high school and only 2 percent received^ any form 

39 

of public assistance. Their average age was 53, 

Many^ of these women fall into the special classification 
of women termed "displaced homemakers." This is a woman who 
has been financially dependent on another individual (usually 
hejT^ husband) but has lost this source of support through death # 
divorce, separation or ' disability . She is usually between the ' 
ages of 35 and 60^ and is 'likely to be ineligible for pviblic 
assistance. If she has no children or if her children are over 
age 18 she will not be eligible for "Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children" (AFDC) , and if she is imder the age of 60, 
she is too young to receive survivors' benefits from Social 
Security. 

These women have typically been out of the paid labor fcfsce 

for several years. Some, have never worked for wages. Without 

* * 

a recent employment history, sufficient education or vocational 
' skills, job opport\mities are scarce.^ Displaced homemakers, 
then, are caught in the difficult position of needing immediate 
income in order to suppo;:t themselves and their families, while 
having limited access to public assistance or employment. 
. The Department of Labor estimates that there are between 

9 

four arid 'Six million displaced homemakers in the United States 
representing all social classes, races and ethnic groups. Un- 
fortunately,, the escalating divorce rate and widening disparity 
in mortality rates between women and men predict continuing ^ 
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growth of this vulnerable group. Virtually all homemakers 
are at risk of entering ^his unfortunate status which too 
often leads to life-long poverty and dependence on public 
assistance* , i 

'It is clear that women's traditional roles do not re- 
suit in finsmcial security \n late life. Homeiftakers and 
women employed in low-status, low-pay jobs may, indeed, be 
only a heartbeat away from poverty. The only sure way for 
women to protect themselves from the possibility of becom- 
ing displaced homemakers is to 'acquire marketable skills 
and vocational experience. It is society's responsibility, 
however, to remove existing barriers to vocational training 
' and employment opportunities for women in all Occupations 
and at all ages. 

EMPLOYMENT ' * " ^ 

\ ^ 

The percentage of women, who are employed in the paid 

labor force (hereafter referred to as the labor force par- 

tieipation rate) has steadily increased since World War II, 

V 40 
rising from 34 percent in 1950 to over ^0 percent in 1979. 



This means that over half, or about 42 pillion, o& adul-t 
women in the United States are currently engaged in paid 



employment. Approximately/ 30 percent of these women are age 
41 

45 or over* The Depalrtment of Labor te rms workers in this*y 
age category, "mature" workers. 
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According to the Bureau of L^or Statistics^ matua^e wom- 
ens' labor^ force participatiori decreases with age^ 4e<Mining 
sharply^ after, age 65. In 1980^ 59.9 percent o^f -women aged ' 
45 to 54 .wete employed^ in comparison to 41*5 percent of .womeri 

^ ' AO ' 

between the ages of 55 and 64. Aihong women aged 65 and over 

only 8.1 percent were paid workers; however ^ 15 percent, of wom 

43 

en aged 65-69 were employed. *X 

The total n'umbfer of older workers increased significantly 
during -^he 1970 's. Nearly all of this growth occurred among 
Wbinen; however^ the porportion ""of women over 35 who were in 
the l^oy, force actually declined during this period. This is 
because tjieir numbers^ .grew at a, faster rate than their labor 
force participation rate. Between 1970 and 1978, the labor 
force participation rate of white women between 55 and 64 
da^pped by -1.4 percentage point s,^ and for b\ack women, 3.5 
^rcent.^ For women over 65, rates dropped 1.4 j^ercent for 
whites and 1.5 for blacks. Nearly half of these women wer(e 
employed in part-time jobs. 

In 1978, 12 million women, over one-quarter of all em- 
ployed women were working part-time in comparison to^6.4 Ml- 
lion men.^^ Mature women are disproportionately represented 
among this group, Part--time' work is often low in pay and com- 
monly does 'not provide fringe benefits such as health ipsur- 

1' 4 

ance and pension coverage. The Department of Labor found that 

>- 

approximately 500,000 mature women were iijvoluntarily working 
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in part-time jobs in 1975. Although. they were officially 
classified as employed, they were working part-time ^^^ly be 



■'cause they were unable to find full-tifne ^jobs. 

/ 

/ Marital status is an- important factor in predicting labor 

force participation of mature women. While only 50 percent of 

married women between the ages of 45 and 54 were employed in^ 

1975, 69 percent of separated, divorced and widowed women, and' 

48 

76 percent of never-married women held paying ^obs. In 1978, 

the labor force participation rate for ma^rried. women between 

the ages o{||||^5 and 64 was 36 percent; for separated, divorced 

and v/idowed ^women, 51 percent; and for never-married women, 61 
49 

percent • 

'Lcibor force _p„articipation of mature women is positively 

correlated wi^h* educational achievement, * Among white women 

aged 45 to 54 who did not graduate'^f rom high school, 45 fJercent 

were in the paid labor force while 59 percent of those with a 

50 • 

high school diploma were^^employed, rn'1979, 34 percent of 

women between 55 and 54 with 8 years of formal schooling were 

employed, in comparison to^O percent of thgse with more than 

51 ^ ^ ' 

16 years of school* 

Although education is associated with level of earnings, 
the correlation is significantly lower for women than for men. 
Men receive a higher return in earnings on their investraenjt in 
education than do vomen. In 1977, women with four years of 
college" had a lower average income than men who had completed 



the eighth grade. 

In 1979, women between the ages of 45 and 54 who were 
fully-employed (meaning they worked year-^round, full'-time) 

ecurned $10,935 annually con5>ared to an average of $20,465 for 

• 53 ^ 
men. Fully-employed women between 55 and 64 years of age ^ 

earned $,10,874 in comparison to $19,437 for their male peers; 

beyon4' age 65, comparable figiires were $10,664 for women and 

54 

$16,107 foremen. It'should be noted, however, that there 
are fewer women than men*' employed in all of these age groups. 
Among workers over age 65, more than twice as many men are 
employed as women. These figures also fail to reflect the 
incomes of those who work part-time or intermittently, most* 
_af_-whom_ are women. If stfitistics ^for these groups were in- 
cluded, the earnings discrepancy would be even greater. 

In 1977, women's income peaked at $9,629 between the 

ages of 30 and 34; while the $17,347 income peak for men oc- 

55 

curred between the ages of 45 and 49. Fully-employed black 
women earned 5 percent less than fully-employed white women, 
and fully-employed divorced and single women had the highest 
incomes of all'.^^ They earned substantially more than their 
married o;: widowed peers. 

'Despite affirmative action 'mandates, equal pay legisla- 
tion and the growth of ^ the' female labor force participation 
rate, the disparity in earnings between women and men has 
widened. Between 1957 and 19J7, the wage gap in constant 



dollars grew 64 percent. It is during the middle years that 
this gap is the widest. In 19/5, working women between the* 
ages of 20 and 24 earned 75.9 percent of the salary of their 
male counterparts, and women between the ages of 45 and 54, '"^ 

t . CO 

59.1 percent. Although in 1970, fully-employed women over 
65 eaamed 72* percent of f^lly-enig|^ed men* of that age ($7,622 
to, $10,540), t>y 1977r older women ' s. earnings fell to 57 per- 
cent of men's ($7,838 to $13,815).^^ 

This phenomenon can be partially explained by the fact 
that large numbers of women are in entry-level positions, 
having recently joined the labc©^ force. HoweVer, unlike 
other groups, women are remaining at these levels rather than 
advcmcing to higher positions and salaries. One can reason^/ 
ably conclude that discrimination in hiring and salary levels 
continues to obstruct equal employment opportunities for 
women. ' ^ ■ * 

Midlife and older women are 'subject to the combined 
inpact of age and sex discrimination in the labor market. 
For some, race and disability are additional compounding fac- 
tors. Although t^se f03Citis of discrimination are now ille- 
gal/ seeking recourse is coii5>licated, expensive and largely 
ineffective. Although tke Age Discrimination in Employtnent 
Act (ADEA) of 1967 prohibits discrimination in hiring, fir- 
ing, and other conditions of employment on the 
basis of age toward people aged 40 to 70, it has bepn under- 
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utilized by older women as a legal tool. It is more frequent- 
ly exercised by middl'eclass , white men who. have been displaced 
from their jobs and replaced by. younger, less-costly workers. 
While men encounter age discrimination when they are forced 
out of tbeir jobs, wom^ are more likely to experience dis- 
crimination by no.t being hired. This form of discrimination 
is more aubtie and difficult to prove. It is also less likely 
that women in this situation will have the financial resources 
to support a legal complaint. 

Stereotyping and discrimination have led to the concentra- 
tion of 83 percent of women workers into, four primary occupa- 
tions. This concentration has remained remarkably stable 
over time. In 1978, two-thirds of all female workers were in 
*low-status, low-paying jobs such as clerical and service posi- 

t • 

tions. Occupational distribution does not change signifi- 
cantly .with age. ^Jjature women are less' likely than younger 
women to be working in professional, technical or clerical 

jobs.^^ They are more apt to be employed as operatives, man- 

63 ' 

agers and administrators. The proportion of erfiployed women 

working in professional or managerial positions was lower (12 

" ' ' ,' 64 

percent) for blacks than for whites C22 percent). , However, 

between 1970 and 1979, there was a^ three- fold increase among 

blacks in these occupations. Black women are. still most 

likely to occupy low-paid, lanskilled positions* 

The uniqu^ career patterns and positions of women are 
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ditectly reflected in low retirement benefits. Inequities in 
retirement income policies' exacerbate the economic disadvan- 
tages experienced by women of retdreitient age, 

RETIREMENT INCOME POLICY 

Social Security is the principal source of income for 

< 

women over 65 • In fact, for 60 per-cent of today's unmarried 

older women (nearly two-thirds of women over' 65 are in this 

category) Social Security benefits are the only source of 

income. Approximately h^lf of these women live at or be- 
lt' ' . 

low the official poverty line. 

In December of 197?> the average monthly Social Security 

67 

benefit for women was $246 or a little over $3,000 per year. 

For women who elected to redeive early benefits, the average 

^ 68 

monthly benefit amoxmt was $238 or about $2,850 annually, 
c 

The treatment Qf N^men under Social Security has jDeen 
the foc^ of considerable attention in the past few years. 
In 1977, Department of Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary Joseph Calif ano Established a Task Force on the Treatment 
of Women under Social Security to explore the problem and of- 
fer possible solutions. This task force and other study groups 

5 

have examined the effects of changing work eind family toles of 
meh and women since the Social Security system was insjbituted;. 
In 1935, most families consisted of a male breadwinner and 
female home manager who worked without direct financial com- 
pensation. Marriages could be expected to last until one 
partner died, and the surviving partner commonly moved in 
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with an adult child. This pattem-i upon which the Social 
Secxirity benefit structure was based, is no longer the norm. 
In fact, fewer than one-third of today's fainxlies fit within 
this model. Since the system has..^t been adjusted to re- 
flect these changes, it no longer meets the needs of roost 
families. The following, is a brief discussion of some of the 
^major areas of inequity for women under the Social Security 
system. 

Working women receive significantly lower Social Securi 
ty benefits than working men. This results both from women' 
"^ower wages and their intermittent work histories, due pri- 
marily to years spent in xanpaid labor as homemakers ctnd vol- 
unteers. Social- Security benefits (xonlike many private pen- 
sion plans) are based on lifetime earnings. For every year 
over five that a worker spends outside Social Security-cov- 
ered employment, a zero is averaged into the earnings record 
for the purpose's of calculating the Social Security retire- 
ment benfit. Since most women devote more than five years 
to unpaid family responsibilities, their benefits as workers 

are substantially reduced. 

* 

Women who combine homeraaking and employment are affect- 
ed by the Social Security dual entitlement rule. If a womdn 
is married and has wbrked the equivalent of 40 quarters in 
Social Security-covered employment, she is entitled to re- 
tirement benefits as eith^ a worker or a dependent spouse, 
.whichever benefit is highpr. If a woman earns less than her 



husband and works fewer years, as is usually the case, she 
is likely to be eligible for higher benefits as a depertdent 
spouse. The mandatory Social Security taxes that she paid as 
a worker, then, will not be reflected in increased retirement 
benefits as it would if she had invested these funds in an- ^ 
other retirement or savings plan. 

A family with two wage earners will receive smaller bene- 
fits thcin a one-earner couple with comparable life- time earn-- ^ 
ings: This is due to the formula v/hich determines the spouse's 
benefits and the dual 'entitlement rule. For example, a. one- |^ 
edmer couple that retires with an average indexed monthly 
earning (AIME) of $1,000 will receive a monthly benefit of 
$648, a woi:ker's benefit of $432 plus a spouse's benefit of 
$216 (50 percent of the worker's benefit). A two-earner couple 
where the couples combined AIME is $1,000 will earn $544 month- 
ly (if their earnings were comparable) , a combined benefit of 
$272 each. ^ \ 

A dependent widow of a Social Security-covered worker 
\s eligible for retirement benefits when she reaches age 60 
^ (unless she is severely disabled in which case she can re- 
ceive 50 percent of her husbemd's retireraenrt benefit when 
she reaches age 50). If a widow elects to receive her bene- 
fit at age 60, however, the amount of her monthly benefit 
will be only 71.5 percent of her full entitlement, and will 
remain at this reduced level for life. Because most of to- 
day's older women became widowed before reaching age 65 and 
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had limited job training and experience, many had no choice 
but to accept, retirement benefits as soon as they became eli- 
^^ible. In fact, about 70 percent of women elect to receive 
Social Secvirity retirement benefits before they reach age 65 
at a reduced arooua^. The surviving widow of a two-earner 
•couple will receive a lower bei^efit than the suirviving widow 
of a one-earner couple with comparable earnings. 

A divorced woman has limited protection under Social 
Security.' If marri^ 10 years or more, she ,is eligible for 
Social Security retirement benefits as a dependent spouse when 
she reaches age 62 if her foraer husband has ScJcial Security 
coverage, and if he is retired and receiving his Social Secu- 
rity benefit or is over the age of 70. As for widows, bene- 
fits received before age 65 are actuarially reduced in amount. 

Even if a divorced woman is eligible for Social Security 
benefits on the basis* of her foirmer husband's earnings record, 
she will find that the amount of the benefit (50 percent of 
her former husband's benefit if she waits until age 65 to 
receive it) is inadequate to support a single person living 
alone. If she has been employed for "forty quarters (equiv^- 
lent^tb 10 years), she will probably be eligible for higher 
benefits as a worker thcin a3 a spouse. A divorced homemaker 
who re-enters the labor force after a long marriage will pro- 
bably not earn sufficiently 'high wages for a long enough 



time to insure above-poverty level retirement benefits. Un- 
fortunately, recent changes in the Social Security Act 
exacerbate these existing inequities. 

Private pension plans provide retirement income for 
workers in the private sector and their dependents. The 
proportion of women receiving income from a private pension 
is relatively small, currently aboijt 13 percent. Of women 
now employed in the private sector, appro?cimately 40 percent 

are covered by a. pension plan, but 21 percent are vested to 

69 

guarantee receipt of their earned pension benefits. Even 

when covered/ women axe less likely than men to receive 

benefits and when * they do, the amovmt of their benefit is 

substantially less then the amoxmt received by male workers. 

In 1980, the average annual pension benefit was $2,375 in 

70 

conparison to $4,103 fbr men. 

Although employers are not required to provide pension 
coverage for their employees, if they do they must comply 
with Federal standards set by the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERISA) of 1974. ERISA establis^d standards 
for funding, vesting/ and insurance terrfination in order to 
dUicrease the likelihood that covered workers and their 
survivors would receive pension benefits. 

There are over 500,000 pension plans throughout the 
country which vary considerably frpm one to another. Policies 
differ within industries and across occupations as well; 



eat industry which provides pension coverage for its adminia- , 
trators may not provide coverage for its clerical staff. 
WoDOen tend to be^eiT5)loyed in occupations which either do not 
offer pension coverage or in which the coverage provided is 
inadequate. .For example^ over half of all working women are 
employed in sales and service occupations which traditionally 
provide limited, or no pension coverage. 

The disparity in benefits and coverage* between women and 
men can be partially attributed to women's unique' labor force ' 
patterns characterized by intermittent periods of employment/ 
high job mobility , and concentration in low-wage positions 
within occupations which commonly provide inadequate pension 
coverage. Since pension coverage and 'the amount of benefits 
are determined by a worker's length of service and amount of. 
earnings, these trends directly translate into low pension 
benefits. 

' P^t-time workers receive 'limited coverage under private 
pefision plans; before ERISA, coverage was generally not pro- 
vided; The law now requires that pension plans provide cover- 
• age for years in which an employee worked 1000 hours or. more, 
equivalent to 20 hovurs a week or six months a year. In 1974, 

only 5 'percent of female part-time workers and 20 percent of 

/ 71 
male part-time workez^g^v/ere' covered on their longest job. 

Vesting requirements restrict actual receipt of benefits 
to workers who were covered under a pension plan for a speci- 
fied number of years ^ ten years in the commonly-used cliff 

r 
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vesting plans. Half of ^ull-time male workers covered by 

private pension plans have fewer than 9.2 years qn the job 

and half of their female counterparts \have fewer than 6.8 
71 

years. Since pension benefits are not "portable" Ccaij- ^ 
not be carried from one job to another) , women who change jobs 
before they are fully vested may forfeit all of their accri^d 
benefits. > 

Private pension pl^ans are not r^qtiired to cover employees 
until they reach age 25 and have at/lea^t ohe year of service. 
This provision excludes women during their years of* highest 
labor force participation; over 68 peifcentVof women between 
the ages of *20 and 24 are employed. It is often in their 
late 20 's and early 30 's that women le^ave the labor force to 
care for yoiang children. 

Before ERISAs if a working woman (or man) left her job 
for even a short time^ she lost pension credit for the years 
worked "up to that time. Now, she must receive pension credit 
for years worked before a break-in-service if the period she 
is away from work is shorter than the period of employment be- 
fore the break occurred. However , if a break-in-service oc- 
.curred before ERISA took effect in 1976, this rule does not 
apply. 

Before ERISA was enacted, the provision of survivor's 
benefits was left to the discretion of the employer. At that 

time, only 2 percent of all widows received a benefit from 

^ 7 3 

their husband's pension plan. ERISA mandated that joint 



and survivor benefits be automatic in plans 'ih which the re- 
tirement benefit was paid in the form of annuity " (rather 
than in a lump-sum payment) • However, the law also allows a 
worker to waive this protection without informing his or her 
spouse. Therefore, if a worker elects not to provide survi- 
vors ' 'benefits for the spouse, when the worker dies> the 
monthly pen^ib^ benefit is terminated. In order to provide 
survivors' benefits, the amount of the pension benefit is- 
reduced (typically by ?0 percent) ^^le the worker lives. 
.When he dies, his spouse will continue to^ receive half of the 
amount received while he lived. When survivors' benefits are 

paid, a widow typically receives $50 each month from a private 

n . 74 
pension plan. 

Before ERISA, pre-retirement Survivors' provisions were 
uncommon. These provide benefits to survivors of workers 
who die before , reaching retirement age. When a pre-retirement 
survivors' option does exist, eligibility is often limited to 
widows^of workers who could have been receiving early retire- 
ment benefits but who chose to continue working. Commonly, 
ten or. fifteen years of service are ree[uired before early 
retirement and, therefore, pre-retirement survivors* benefits 
are provided. If a woman is married to a covered worker who 

before becoming eligible for early or, in some cases, 
fikll retirement benefits, she may receive nothing. If a 
worker dies within two years of selecting survivors' benefits, 

) • 
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these benefits need not be paid except in the case of acci- 
dental death, ^ ^ ^ • ' ^ ^ 

The divorced^^oiise .p'f a^ worker covered under a private- 
pension ^lan hasno entitlement to her former husband's pen- 
sion benefit in most states. ,The U.S^Supreme Court recently ^ ^ 
held that a worker's pension is his and his alpne^ not commu- ^ 
nity property to be divided with his spouse in a divorce settle- 

' ment. A few statfes now consider a pension to be ii>come earned 

1 . ^ ' ' " . - 

by both partners in a marriage and divide the pension- at di- 

vorce. 

A homemakgr divorced after a long marriage to a worker 
in the private labor force is likely' to receive no part of her 
husband's pension under this- ruling. She has earned no, /iretire- 
ment security in her own right and ^ even if^she is able to ' 
secure employment that prpvides pension coverage after her ^ ♦ 
divorce^ she may be too close to retirement age to become 
, vested in a pension plan. She will be eligible for benefits 
fytom Social Security but^ as discussed previously^ these are 
/Likely to be , inadequate. If her formet liusband remarries be- 
1 / fore he begins receiving his pension^ his new wife will be 
entitled to benefits throughout his career upori his deaths if 
the suirvivors' option was not waived. \ j 

In addition to Social Security and, private pensions,, there 

are twelve publi^ pension plans' which provide retirement berie- 

/ 

fits to Federal employees and their families. Presently ^ 97 
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percent of these employees are covered by one of two retirement 
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plans; the Civil Service Retirement System, and the Uniformed 
Services Retirement System. ' ^ ^ 
Several Civil, Service Retirement provisions havfr dispro-. 

portionately negative* effects on women as workers and spoViaC^^^^. 

• > 
In order to earn vested coverage in the Federal retirement ^ 



system, a wprker must serve five years in a Civil^, Service . jo^. "' 
Women, who* average fewer years than men m all jobs .p.ncluda.n3gi. . . '^^l*'- - 
Federal services are negatively affected by this; proVis-id'n. ' " 
like Social Security,' the formula , for calculating "^l^nefij^^^/ ! ; ' 

yields higher amounts for long-term,, higher-pai.tf wqtke^^^^ * 
majority df whom are men* ' Fedgral employees do not obfjffin sep*^* 
arate coverage under Social Security, as dp mosjb WoJrJ^Qrd ^covered' ; * ' p / 
by private pehi^ion plans. • . I' ' 7 - 

As in private pension plans, government worj^eris have "the • - 

... .Vv!' ^> ' 
right to waive the survivors* benefit option^'- JH6w^ver,. hew. • 

regulations which went into effect on January 5v . 1^81 :.requl^^'»* *\ . ::• 

the worker's spouse to be notified if such a/choice is' "4ftad.e . 



If a Civil 'service worker does choose *the survivprs*'. .option,, " 
N^he amount of the worker^ pension will be reduc^d/vfhiie'^h^ 
lives ^as in private j^ension plans.* If &e surv%ving( 'spou^^ ;\ 
remarries before reaching age 60, pensibh beriefits.are tfei^-- >. 
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In 1977, legislation was enapted that rfeduces t?h^'. spotiS]5 ^^a- T . 



Sopial Security benefit by Orfe dollar for every dpllar t^^ / 
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. ' 1^ worker receives from a pviblic pension. This is tfalled the pub- 
lic pension offset provision. Under this provision/ after De~ 
cember 1, 1982 , the dependent spouse of a Civil Service worket 
who has also earned Social. Security retirement coverage as an 
employee in the private Sector/ loses benefits; the worker 
do^ not.* 

The Civil Service Retirement System provides no automatic^ 
J . access to beiiefits for the divorced spouse or surviving di- 
vprced spouse regardless of the length of the marriage. A 
homemaker can be divorced from a Federal employee, after 30 
years of marriage and be left without any portion of her for- 
mer husband's pension. If/ however/ a state divorce court 
awards "the wife a share of her fofiner husband's retirement an- 
nuity/ the Federal government will abide by this decision and 

pay her directly^'^he a^Llotted amount. Since Civil Servants 
* * 

^ are not covered under Social Security/ the divorced homemaker 

will not be entitled to retirement benefits from* Social Secu- 
rity unless her former spouse also worked in Social Security- 
covered employment. - ' ^ * 

Neither the Civil Service worker/' his spouse/ his widow 
nor his former spouse will automatically receive Medicare 
' coverage when they reach age 65 as Sociai^ Security benefici- 

, aries do. They muift purchase it separately at a cost- which 

♦ 

may be prohibitive' for divorced or widowed homemakers. 

The problems of plder women under the Uniformed Services * 
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Retirement System parallel those faced by women in Federal 
Service. They>are exacerbated^ however, by the unique life- 
style imposed by military service .which is characterized by 

lower pay and limited advancement opportunities for female 

-it* * 

military personnel, frequent mobility for families of military 

employees, an expectation of unpaid labor by wives of military 

^officers, and a high divorce rate among military families. 

• As in public and private pensions, survivors' benefits 

are optional for uniformed service personnel. It is estimated 

that over half of the widows of military retirees receive no 

75 

survivors' benefits. In 1979, 51 percent of new military 
recruits elected not to provide survivors' coverage for their 
spouses. A recent change in regulations requires that a 
spouse be notified if survivo;cs' benefits are waived. 

Divorced wives of military employees lose all rights to 
benefits including ''post" privileges and medical insurance in 
addition to pension coveratg^. Because of her high mobility 
and years spent in foreign, countries, the military wife has 
virtually no opportunity t^^ursue personal career goals. 
While a divorced military spouse is eligible for Social Secu- 
rity benefits on the basis of Jiier former husband's earnings 
record, they ar$ likely to be \nadequate . 

^ The aboye discussion makes it clear that millions of 

m 

older women simply do not have enough money to provide them- 
selves with Adequate nutrition, clothing, shelter, heat, 
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transportation or health care* Their opportunities for se- 
cxiring additional income and/or assistance are, at best, 
limited* If current trends of inflation, concentration of 
women in low-paying jobs with limited advancement potential , 
high rates of unemployment, growth of female-headed families, 
and cutbacks in^public assistance programs continue, the 
economic status of older women is likely to worsen. 

EDUCATIO^ 

Education plays a critical role in shaping" the life 
course of .women* In a 1977 study conducted by Zena Smith 
Blau on 1,674 women over the age of 55, education was found 
to relate to a woman's risk of |)overty, dependence and phys- ♦ 
ical and mental deterioration in her middle and later years* 
Blau found that better educated women felt younger and health- 
ier than less-well-educated women, reporting, higher- levels 

of "zestful Engagement" and lower levels of estrogen and 
77 

alienation. 

In a study of Chicago-area v/omen aged 24 through 54, 

Helena Lopata and Kathleen Norr found that age, race and 

socio-economic background were important factors in deter- 

78 

mining the level of education a woman achieves. These 
findings are confirmed by national statistics on 'educational 

achievement con5)iled by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

> 

In 1978/ nearly half of all older Americans had never 

attended high school and only 16 percent had attended one or 
■» 
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sore years of college. Forty-four- percent of women over 
65 received 8 yecurs or less of formal education, and 20 per- 
cent of this group attended school for fewer than 5 years? 

23 percent of the women had completed high school and 7 pelr- 
80 

cent, college. It is interes-ting that old§r women surpass 

older men by a small margin in level of education achieved^ 

Older black women have less education than their white 

peers, and older women of all races have less education than 

younger women. In 1978, almost 68 percent of black women 

over 65 had less thein 8 years of formal education; 10 percent 

81 

had corapleted high school and on3,y 2.7 percent, college. 

In 1977, the average educational level for women between the 

ages of 65 and 75 was 10.5 years and for women over age 75, 
82 

^.8 years. Black women between the ages of 65 and 75 had <^ 

an average of only 7 years of formal schooling and aioong 

83 

those over age 75,*jDnly 6.2 year?.- ' Racial differences in 
educational level among midlife women are less dramatic. In 
1977, white women between the ages of 40 and 44 had completed 
12.5 years of school and black women in this ^ge category, 
12 years. 

The more education a woman has, the more likely she is 
to be en5>loyed, to have worked a greater proportion of her 
adult life, and to earn more than her less-educated peers. 
The correlation between level of education and income for 
women, however, is significantly less than it is for men. 



Not only do women earn less than men who have reached com- 
parable education levels, they also need itore education than 
men to advcince to middle and upper income levels. This phe- 
nomenon is especially true for older women , mciny of whom re- 
ceived their education early in life, then forfeited train- 
ing cuid employment opportunities to marry and raise children. 
When these women atteit^t to enter or re-enter the labor mar- 
ket after an extended absence, their education is *not as 
valuadDle as recent credentials, especially those f^om pro- 
fessional and technical training programs. Consequently, 
even with a college education and many years of work experience 
older women 'are frequently hired into entry-level positions 
with limited opportunities for advcuicement resulting in in- 
adequate Social Secxirity emd pension benefits. 

Adult women of all ages /have been enrolling in college 

t 

and university programs in unprecedented numbers, most on 

a part-time basis. The enrollment of women aged 35 and above 

more than doubled between 1970 and 1980 and it is predicted 

85 

that this trend Will continue. The greatest increase, how- 
ever, has been among, worifen in the under-35 and over-55 age 
categories. 

During the 1970* s, the nximber of persons over age 55 
who were registered in adult education courses almost doubled, 
making this the fastest-growing group o£ adult students. Al- 
most two-thirds of these students Were women and 95 percent, 
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white* Of the women in Lopata ami Norr's sample, 43 per- 
cent had retuxmed to school at some point during their adult 
years cmd 42 percent plcuined to return within the next two ^ 

years. About on«-thifd of those who had chosen to discon^ 

^ 87 
tinue their education early in life later returned. 

According to a recent report from the National Center 
for Educational Statistics there has been a significant in- 
crease in enrollments in adult basic and secondary education. 
Women comprise more than half of the enrollments in .these 
programs, their primary objective being to earn a high 
school diploma by passing the General Educatioa Development 
(GED) Test, thus enabling them ,either to secure a job or 
advsmce to a higher position and salary. 

Lopata and Norr found a positive correlation between 
a womam's educational level and her self-image. They con- 
cluded that/ 



The adyantciges of education ipust be measured 
not only' in terms of occupation and family 
income but also in its contribution to a 
self-image, the ability to develop flexibil- 
ity in a life pattern / perceptions of the 
world cuid one's destiny... Such education 
can offset some of the negative and passive- 
ly-induced self-concepts into which lower 
class women still tend to be socialized. • 
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HEMiTH 

At the turn of the century, a female born in the United 
States could expect to live 48 years. By 1978, the life ex- 
pectancy for, females had risen to 77.2 years ,in comparison to 

89 

69.5-percent for males. A 65-year old woman can expect to 

live 18.3 more years (until age 83) and a 65 year old man, 

90 

13.9 additional years or until age 79. It has been hypoth- 
esized that as women's roles and behaviors more closely 
resemble men's that the discrepancy in their life expectancies 
will diminish; however, statistics do not support this view. 
Despite their expanded labor force participation and increased 
use of alcohol and cigarettes, women are continuing to outlive 
men and at a growing rate. ^ 

Medical advances as well as improved sanitation and pub- 
lic health standards have not only contributed to significant 
advances in life expectancy but have changed the very nature 
of illness and death. In 1900, the leading causes of death 
were infectious diseases such as tuberculosis, influenza and 
pneumonia. Americans, today, are suffering and dying from a. 
new class of disease which involves the slow but ^progressive 
deterioration of individual cells and, eventually, an entire 
body system. Thes6 diseases are termed chronic or degenera- . 
tive and include such conditions as heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, diabetes and arthritis. , The progress of one disease 
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. can contribute to the pn^et of anptherj Chronic disease is 

more prevalent in women than men. Higher proportions of 

women develop diabetes, anemia,, elevated serum cholesterol, 

(after age 55), hypertension, arthritis, visual impairment* 

and osteoporosis.^"'' 

Dea^^th has only recently become an occurrence highly 

correlated with advanced age. More than 1.2 million people 

over the age of 65 died in 1977, at a rate of 53 per 1000; 

92 

65:1000 for men and 44:1000 for women. In comparison, the 

93 

death rate for people under age 65 was only 3 per 1000. 

The leading causes of death for women are heart disease, 

94 

cancer and stroke. Although men are more likely to die of 
acute forms of these illnesses, women must live with them 
as long-*term, chronic, often disabling coliditions which impose 
lifestyle restrictions, discomfort and cons^^derable expense. 
^Medical research is beginning to establish a causal relation- 
ship between these conditions and lifetime behaviors related 
to inadequate 'nutrition, insufficient exercise and prolonged 
•stress. The female hormoi^, estrogen,j seems .to provide pro- 
tection fqr Women from many of these conditions before meno- . 
pause after which rates of chronic illjiess significantly in- 
crease, -s 

Data from the Health Interview Survey sponsored by the 
U.S. Health Service indicate that limitations in activity 
and mobility due to chronic illness increase sharply with age. 



In 1978 r 42.7 percent of women -over 65 reported at least 

limited disability and* about one-fifth oef these women were 

su^iciently disabled to render them unable to carry on their 

95 

major activities. Rates were higher for blacks than for 

whites. While 43.7 percent of older whites reported some 

limitation in activity due to chronic illness, 58.1 percent 

96 

of older blacks made such a claim. 

Disability in old age is correlated with income. Among 

individuals with incomes below $3,000 per year, 55.7 percent 

reported a limiting chronic condition; for those with incomes 

of $15,000 or over, only 37.5 percent experienced physical 
97 

limitation. Disabilities tend to be more sever* amdng the 

older age groups. Of women and men over age 75, 22 percent 

^ ' 98 ' 

were unable to carry on^^^heir major activity. 

Arthritis and rheumatism '^re the leading causes of* dis-- 

ability in did aige followed closely by heart disease. Other 

significant disabling conditions (listed in order by number of 

older persons affectb^ are blindness or visual impairment, 

hypertension, diabetes, impairment of legs or hips and circu-^ 
99 

latory disease. 

Because women live longer than men and are more vulner- 
able to chronic il%iess and disability, they represent approxi 
mately three-quarters of the nation's "frail" elderly, those 
most in need of health care and assistance with daily living 
tasks. This is also the group most vulnerable to institution- 
^alization. 



Although 95 percent of all older people at any given time 
live independently or semi-independent ly, 20 percent will j 
sp^d the end of their lives in an institution. In 1976, wom- 
en out-numbered men in institutions by more than two to one.''"'^^ 
Older women whose incomes are low and are without husbands, 
adult children or other family caregivers have the highest 
risk of institutionalization of all groups. Almost 70 percent 
of older nursing home residents are aged or over.'''^''' Many of 
these women have siit5>ly' outlived all of their family membersS 
and are unable to afford quality home health and personal care. 

The primary caregiver of a frail elder is likely to be 
a daughter or daughter-in-law who is, herself, , facing transi- 
tions such as widowhood and retirement. She may be involved 
, in her own career pursuits, possibly ad the sole supporter oJ^ 
herself and her family. These responsibilities, compounded 
by the scarcity of community services such as respite care 
and geriatric day care, too jpften result in inadequate care 
and unnecessary institutionalization for infirm , and/or disabled 
older women. 

In 1978, the annual per capit'a health expenditure for 

individuals over age 65 was $2,027 in Comparison to $764 for 

102 

tho'se between the ages of 19 and 64. Medicare covered only 

'44 percent of these cpsts; Medicaid covered 13 percent/ and 

103 

other public programs, only 6 percent. - The public bears 
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So percent of the cost of nursing home care, Medicaid alone 

104 

covering 39 percent • Home health services, gerratric day 
care* and other "alternatives to institutionalization" are 
less costly both in terms of dollars and trauma to the infirm 
individuals and their .families; however, these services are 
not available in all" communities, nor affordable by many 
families* 

Less than a decade ago, training in geriatric medicine 
was not available in medical schools in the United States and, 
as a result, most physicians have limited, if any, training 
in the unique health problems of older people. They harbor> 
negative stereotypes about, their older patients which parallel 
those held by the majority of the population* These factors 
combine to sustain the myth that physical and mental decline 
in old age are inevitable and untreatable. 

Older women are likely to face double discrimination in 
the health care system as these "age.ist" attitudes are super- 
imposed over existing biases against women Whose symptomg^ are 
often interpreted by physicians as emotionally-based. These 
attitudes result in inadQqu§te health care and increased rates 
of illness, discomfort, disability and financial hardship, 
isolation and death. In their book. Aging and Mental Health , 
Robert Butler and Myrna Lewis conclude: "''^^ 

Older women cannot count on the medical profession. 
Few doctors are interested in them. Their physical 
and emotional discomforts ar3 often characterized 



as '•post-menopausal syndrome" xintil they have lived 
too long for this to be an even faintly reasonable ^ 
diagnosis. After' that, they are assigned the cate- 
gory of senility. 

The relationship between physical and mental he^th is 

receiving increased acceptance among medical researchers and 

practitioners. Dr. John Knowles in his book, Doing Better 

and Feeling Worse; Health in the United States , states that 

the death rate for widows is ten times higher in the first year 

of bereavement than it is for other women of comparable 

age."^^^ The incidence of illness, Knowles reports, is twelve 

times higher among people who* have been divorced in the pre- 
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vious year than among their married peers ^ In fact, 
studies indicate that a large number of serious physical ill- 
nesses develop at a time when a person feels helpless or 
hopeless. Individuals living in primitive societ^^fs where 
they are insulated from the stresses of our Western lifestyle 
maintain low blood pressures and blood chplesterol levels 
throughout their lives, major causes of disease and death in 
this country. 

Research has shown that physical and mental health are 

related to adequate income, educational level, family status 

€Uid sex. Men describe themselves as more likely than women 

to have a positive sense of well-being, reporting less tension, 

in fl 

stress and anxiety. Black women report the lowest level 

109 

of positive well-being of all groups. It is estimated that 



women 



experience depression at two to six times the rate of men. 



While studies do not validate the widely-held assijunption 
that women are more vulnerable to depression during meno- 
pause^ suicide rates for women peak during this period. 

Grief, an acute form of depression,^ is a noirmal and 
expected Response" to loss, and loss is a central theme in 
the lives of aging women. Some losses accompany predictable 
transitions in the family life cycle such as the departure 
of the children from the home, and the death of parents, 
husband and other family members and friends. Some losses ^ 

result from social trends such as inflation, and changing 

* » 

social roles and values. jStill others are physiological in 
^nature such as chemges in functioning and appearance, and, 
ultimately, the loss of one's own life. The experience of 
loss requires an emotional adjustment which may entail a per- 
iod of grief. Such changes may threaten a woman ^s identity 
and self esteem, and leave her vdlneraible to chronic physical 
and mental health problems. |^ 

Alcoholism and the misxase of other mood-altering drugs 



are recent and growing problems among midlife and older wom- 
en. Since they are often out of the mainstream of American 
society, their destructive behavior may be hidden. Families 
frequently fail to confront the problem and seek treatment, 
choosing to spare themselves and the drug abuser further pain 
and embarassment. Information on effective treatment regimens 
for the men€al health problems of older women is insuf ficientX, 
and outreach to at-risk older women inadequate. 
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Although, certain physical and nvental health problems .in- 

crease with age, growing numbers of older women are remaining 

healthy and vigorous into their 60? s, 70 's and beyond. Be-* 

cause researchers tend tOsM^dy health problems^ we know little 

about #omen who ag$ vCtthout the decrements cqmmonly associated ' 

with advanced age. Data on thc^e who maintain good health and 

vitality, throughout life would *be important for identifying 

positive lifestyles an^ health care behaviors. Such informa- 

tion could enhance the quality of life for future generations , 

\ 

Of aging women. . ^ 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ^ i ^ ^ 

From an examination of the -data on the statifd^ o£ midlife 

and older women, the following trends emerge. These .predict, 

I 

to a greater extent, the needs of a njf jor proportion of the 

next generation of aging women. These trends^ should be con-r 

sidered by program-planners and policy-makers coAcerned with 

^ , ' * ** 

this special population group. 

m Older*' women comprise a large and fast-growing 
segmeiit of the United States population. If 
^ recent advances iiii if e^ expectancy ^donti 

predicted, the ^.iwulation of women over 
grow to 19 ijuHlioji by the year 2000 and, 
every 14 Amerrcans will be an oWler woman. 

• Oldfer women do not comprises a Jiomogeneous ^ groupy^ 
, " with/common histories^ circumstances and needs. 

V- Significant differences exist among, cultaxal 

subgroups, cohorts and individijals\ Recent de- 

^ r . ^ -\ • • 
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velopments in women's roles predict continued 
change and diversity ainong^ futxxre generations 
of aging women. These generations will bring 
with thei*?-experiences and traits which may sig- 
^ . nificantly alter our perceptions of noirmal ag- 
ing. ^ . ^ 

• Poverty is the nost critical problem facing'* 
the older women today. If current trends of 
inflation^ concentration of women in.lowtpay, 
dead-end jobSf growth of female-headed fami-- 
lies f high rates of unemployment and out-backs 
in public assistance programs continue, the 
economic status of older women is likely to 
worsen. 

• Unmarried oldejf women are at particulaMy high 
risk for poverty in old age/^ The drairiatic in- 
crease in divorce, especially in marriages of 
long duration, predicts an increase in the num- 
ber of older women J^iirttlpg^^^lone and in poverty 
in the next generation. * 

• Lqss than a century ago," most females bo^n in 
the United States did npt live to reach old 
age. Women's traditional- roles as wives and 
mothers i^re often life-long. Today, women are 
having fewer/ more ^osely-spaced children, and 
are combining family responsibilities with paid 
employment. These factors predict longer peri- 
ods of labor force participation and higher re- 
tirement benefits for these women • 

»• 

• Despite equal jopportunity laws and affirmative 
action mandates, wotnen still earn significantly 
less than their male counterparts. The wage gap 
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has increased in the past 20 years and is wide'st 
among women and men in their middle years. In 
addition, older women are over-represented as 
part-»time, iinemployed and discouraged ^workers. 
These trends predict economic hardship for the 
next generation of retired women as these fac- 
tors result in low retirement benefits. 

Although more women are wbrking'now than ever 
before, yoxinger women are still choosing to 
marry and, of those who do, most choose to bear 
children. Family ^responsibilities- w'ill continue 
to limit the labor fdl^ce participatipn of women 
affecting their economic status, especially fe- 
male family heads and their children. 

Inequitable retirement income policies exacer- 
bate the economic disadvantages which women 
experience in the labor force. As long as 
Social Security and pensions fail to compensate 
women for their unpaid contributions to their 
families and communities, women's retirement 
benefits will continiie to be inadequate and sig- 
nificantly lower than men's. 

0 

Women are participating in adult and continuing 
education programs in growing numbers. As ed- 
ucation levels increase, so do employment par- ^• 
ticipation, economic status and physical and 
mental well-being. The %rend toward higher ^ 
levels of education and career training pre- 
dicts continued movement of women into profes- 
sional and non-traditional jobs and a higher 
stcmdard of living for the educated sector of 
future generations of aging women. 



• Medical advcinces and the recent emphasis on 
health promotion and physical fitness pr-edict 
axi extension of 'midlife for many women result- 
ing in a prolonged capacity for involvement 

^ and productivity^ These trends predict an 
^ever-increasing need for training, employment 
and leisure opportunities for the large and 
rapidly-growing^ segment of the United States 
population. 

Because midlife and older women have made and continue 
to make significant contributions to the development and 
stability of their families and communities, and because 
they are a significant and growing segment of the United 
States population^ capable of and entitled to full partici- 
pation in the responsibilities and rewards of this society, 
it is critical that we examine existing programs and policies, 
revise them where appropriates and develop new ones, where 
necessary^ to insure that the basic rights and needs of older 

women are guaranteed. These are the same as for all people; 

/ 

adequate living conditions, quality health care, physical 
and intellectual stimulation, companionship and intimacy, 
cind a purpose for living. ^ 
The preceding discussion indicates that, fo^ large num- 
bers of midlife and older women, these need^are not being 
met. The challenge, then, is to develop creative and flexible 
solutions to the problems of older women which reflect their 
broad range of life experiences, cultural and spiritual values 
a^d individual capacities and needs. 
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Section II 

A HISTORY OF PROGRAM AND POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT RELEVANT TO MIDLIFE 
AND OLDER WOMEN 



FEDERAL POLICIES AFFECTING THE AGING 

Early in this centxiry only four per€;ent of the Americcin 
population was over the age of 65 • This proportion has grown 
to eleven percent today and is expected to increase to 20 per- 
cent within the next 50 years. Both the bxirgeoning of the 
aging population and the recognition of aging as a social re- 
sponsibility are relatively recent* These developments have 
caused a tremendous growth* in programs, policies and services 
designed to benefit older Americans; largely made possible by 
the allocation of vast Federal "resoi^ces. 

Federal involvement in aging began in the early 1930 's 
with the enactment of a national. retirement security program. 
The design and passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 was 
a necessary response to the demographic characteristics and 
economic needs of the time. It was this legislation which es- 
tablished a mandatory retirement age of 65, bringing about a 
drcunatic^ ^hemge in the social roles of older people and, con- 
Vsequently, a subtle change in attitudes toward them. 

The Federal Security Agency, forerunner of the Depart- 
ment of Eealth, Education and Welfare (now the Department of 
Health and Human Services), sponsored the first national con- 
ference on aging in 1950. During this conference, a series 
of recommendations were made for improvijig the quality of life 
for older Americans. 
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Eleven years later, the first White House Conference on 
Aging was held. As a Iresult, Medicare, a national health in- 
surance program for people over 65, was enacted and support 
was rallied for passage of the Older Americans Act. This Act, 
passed in 1965, was and is the most comprehensive piece of 
national legislation affecting older citizens of this country. 
It established an Administration on Aging (AOA) under the De- 
partment of Hea^lth, Education and Wel^fare and, eventually, a 
national network of regional, state and area agencies on aging 
to coordinate the design and delivery of prograjns and services 
to people over 60 in all areas of the country. The Act also 
established a federal Council on the Aging (FCOA) to make na- 
tional policy recommendations to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Department of Health and Hxaman 
Services, the Commissioner on Aging (AOA's chief administrator) 
and the Congress. 

The Administration on Aging is the focal point for most 
activity in aging throughout the country. Its established 
purpose is to coordinate and oversee the development of poli- 
cies, research, services and manpower development for older 
Americams* The Administration is mandated to serve as the ^ 
effective and visible advocate for the elderly by maintaining 
active review and commenting responsibilities over all ^Federal 
policies affecting the elderly; to gather statistics relating 
to aging which other Federal agencies. are not collecting; to 



^i^repare and disseminate educational materials dealing with 
older people; to conduct and arrange for research in the 
field of aging; and to assist in the establishment and oper^ 
ation of programs designed to meet the needs of older indi- 
viduals for a broad range ^ of social services. 

Dnder Title III of the Older American's Act, funds are 
provided to assist state and local agencies to coordinate the 
development of a comprehensive service system for older people 
Such systems include congregate and home-delivered nutrition 
services^ multipurpose senior centers, legal services, treins- 
portation, information and referral ^ in-home services, out- 
reach, technical assistance to service providers, health ser- 

/ 

vices, continuing educati^m^ recreation and coxinseling. This 
title j^unds a nursing home ombudsman in each state to receive, 
investigate and act on complaints by older people who are 
residents of long-term care facijaties. 

Title IV of the Older Americans Act provides support for^ 
short and long-terra training for professionals or aspiring 
professionals in the field of aging and the estsJDlishment of 
tiniversity-based training centers to develop a manpower capa- 
bility able to respond to this country '^s changing demographic 
Structure. This title also funds research and development 
projects, demonstration projects, special projects in long- 
term cajie (especially those that promote alternatives to insti 
tutional living) special demonstration projects on legal ser- 
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vices for older Americans ^ innovative projects and activities 
of national significance^ mortgage insurance and interest 
grants for multipurpose senior centers ^ multidisciplinary . 
centers of gerontology ^ and gerontoio^ centers 'of special em- 
phasis such as the National Policy Center on Women and Aging 
established under this section of the Act (IV-E) at the Uni- 
versity of Itorylaijid, 

TitJb? V of the Older Americans Act funds community ser- 
vice employment programs which foster and promote useful part- 
time opportunities in community service activities for unem- 
ployed low-income persons who are 55 years old or older and 
who have poor employment prospects. Title VI supports the 
delivery of social services such as those provided under Title 
III to American Indians • ' 

In 1971^ the Second White House Conference oiv Aging was 
held^ focusing on the coordination of services and programs 
through local and regional agencies on aging. Four years 
later ^ a Select Committee on Aging^was established by the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

In 1976^ the National Institute on Aging (NIA) was estab- 
lished as the eleventh National Institute of Health. Its man- 
date is to initiate and support research on the biomedical and 
psycho-social issues pertinent to older Americans^ to publish 
educational materials on these issues^ and to assist in the 
development of training information for professionals in the 



field of aging. The National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH)/ also^one of the National Institutes of Health, re- 
ceived Federal funding to establish a Center on Aging to over- 
sell research aAd training relating to aging and mental health. 

The following is a chronology of other Federal legislation 
which contain special mandates for Assistance to older indi- 
viduals. 

• In 1935, the Social Security Act was enacted to 
pro^^ide retirement security for older Americans. 

"TPhB Act has been significantly expanded in scope 
since its passage almost 50 years'^ ago. Social 
Security is the popular name for the Old Age, . , 
Survyivors and Disability Program (OASDI) under 
which benefits are now paid to workers, their 
dependents and survivors after the worker has 
retired, died or is unable to work because of 
a disability. Medicare," Medicaid, Supplemental * 
Security Income smd Title XX have been added to 
the Social Security Act and ace discussed below. 

In 1959, the National Housing A<jt provided as- 
sistance for the development of nursing homes for ^ 
-^the care and treatment of individuals who are not • 
acutely ill and da not need hospital care but who 
require skilled nursing care and related medical 
services. This included the construction of ad- 
ditional facilities for the nonresident care of 
older people and others who are able to live inde- 
pendently hut who jreqnire care during the day. 

• In 1963, the Vocational Education Act funded cer- 
tain educational institutions to provide special ' 



consiamer and homemaking programs for older indivi- 
duals. Later, displaced -homeniakers were targeted 
for assistance under the Act, 

In 1964, the Economic Opportunity Act was passed to 
provide financial support^^and special pro^grams of 
assistance to low-income individuals including the 
elderly poor enabling them to secure and retain 
meaningful employment, attain an adequate education, 
make better use of available income, and provide 
and maintain adequate housing and a suitable living 
environment. Programs for community food and nutri- 
tion, senior opportunities and services, emergency 
energy conservation services and demonstration em- 
ployment and training opportunities were established 
under the Act'. 

In 1964, the Urban Mass Transportation Act established 
a national policy that elderly and handicapped per- 
sons have the same right as others ko utilize mass 
transportation facilities and services, and mandated 
that special, efforts shall be made in the planning 
and design o^f^^Jh^gg^ranspcyrtation facilities and 
services so that the availability to elderly apd^^ 
handicappea persons of such services will be/assured. 

In 1965, Medicare legislation provided a national 
public ttealth insurance program for people over the 
age of 65. As Title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act, Medicare is uniform throughout the country. 

In 1965, Medicaid was appended to the Social Security 
Act (Title XIX) as a program of nvedical assistance to 
low- income individuals of all ages. Approximately 
20 percent of Medicaid participants are older persons. 
Medicaid is operated by states under guidelines es- 
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tablished by the Federal government* 

In 1965, the Higher Education Act was enacted to 
strengthen community service programs and support 
the expansion, of continuing education in colleges 
and universities. Under Part B (Section 133) of the 
Act, a progrcim of planning, assessing and coordinat- 
ing projects related to lifelong learning was estab- 
lished in order to promote and support educational 
programs for older people • 

In 1965, the Adult Education Act was passed to expand 
educational opportunities for adults. In Section 
'311, the Federal -government was authorized to support 
educational programs for older people, particularly 
those who have a limited ability ^'o read and speak 
English. • The primary goals pf these programs were 
to equip elderly persons to deal^ successfully with 
the practical problems in "their everyday lives includ 
ing the making of purchases, meeting their transpor- 
tation and housing needs and complying with govern- 
mental requirements such as those for "^obtaining 
citize]\ship, public assistance, social security 
benefits and housing. 

In 1967, the. Age Discrimination in Employment Act was 
passed to protect workers and job applicants between 
the ages 'of 40 and 65 from discriminar^ion because of 
age in hiring, firing, promotion and other terms and 
conditions of employment by employers, employment 
agencies an^ lat^r unions. The act was amende^.--i^ 
1974 and 1978 to expand its coverage to public-seitor 
employees and to workers Up to^ the age of 70. 

In 1973, the Domestic Volunteer Service Act created 
a National Older American yolunteer Program under 
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Title II. This Act established the Foster Grandparent 
^Program and the Older American Community Service Pro- 
grams under the administration of the federal ACTION 
agency. These progrc&ns were designed to provide low- . 
income persons aged 60 or Q^er opportunities for volun- 
teer service in their community. Some of these programs 
were originally funded xinder the Older Americans Act. 

• In 1973 f the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) provided job training* and employment opportxini- 
ties for economically disadvantaged^ unemployed or 
underemployed persons in order to increase their earned 
income^ maximize employment opportunities and enhance 
self-sufficiency by establishing a flexible^ Coordinated 
and decentralized system of Federal^ State and local 
j^ograms. Older workers (55 years or ove^fr) and displaced 
homemakers were targeted for special assistance-sunder the 
^ct. Under Part B, Section 215, services were to be pro- 
vided for older workers designed to assist them in over- 
coming the particular barriers to employment experienced 
by them including skills that are obsolete or no longer 
needed in the community, changing physical characteris- 
tics associated with aging, employer reluctance to hire 
older workers, financial barriers to labor force partici- 
i pation and lack of appropriate job opportunities. Under 

'l^ Title III of CETA, the Secretary of Lat>or was mandated' 
, to develop and establish employment and training policies 
and programs for middle-aged and older workers which re- 
flect appropriate consideration of their importance in 
the labor force and to allocate a more equitable share 
of employment and training resources for middle-aged and 
older workers. CETA also supported research 6n the issues 

, of employment and the older worker. 
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In 1973^ the Rehabilitation Act provided vocational 
rehabilitation services to handicapped individuals. 
Older blind people were targeted for special assis- 
tance vmcLer the Act* 

In 1973 y the Library Services and Construction Act 
provided funding for special lihraary service pro- 
grams for older adults such as the older readers 
serviced * « 

InC^974> Supplemental Security Income (SSI) was signed 
into law as Title XVI of the Social Security Act, SSI 
is a Fe^ral cash assistance program for aged^ blind 
and disabled individuals with severely limited incomes 
and assets • Administered ^by- the Social Security Ad- 
ministration ^ some states supplement the basic Federal 
^SSI benefit with additional income for eligible state 
residents. 

In 1974/ the Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) established Federal standards for ftmding^ 
vesting and insurance termination in all private-sec- 
tor pension plans in order to increase the likelihood 
that covered workers would receive pension benefits. 

In 1974/ Title XX was added to the Social Security Act 
to provide a range of services to low-income people 
of all ages. Services especially relevant to older 
people and funded by this Act include adult protective 
services; adult day care; transportat:^on services; 
training and emplo^pnent services; information ^ referl^ ^ 
ral and counseling servb^^s; preparation and delivery 
of meals; health support sewices; and appropriate com- 
binations of services designed, to meet the special f 
needs pf the aged and other di sad van^t aged groups. 

In 1974/ the Housing and Community Development Act 
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was passed assist in the acquisition, construction, 
reconstruction or installation of public works and ^ 
neighborhood facilities including seniSr center^. The ^ 
Act amended Section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959 (for 
elderly and handicapped persons) to assure that housing 
and related facilities assisted under this section will 
provide an assured range of necessary services for indi- 
viduals occupying such housing including, but not l imi-" 
ted to, health, continuing education, welfare, ififor- ^ 
mation and referral, recreation, counseling and trans- 
portation. 

In 1975, the Age Discrimination Act was enacted to 
prohibit discrimination on the basis of age in programs 
or activities receiving Federal financial assistance. 
Under the Act, the Commission on Civil Rights was man- 
dated to study age discrimination in such programs. 

In 1977y the' Food Stamp Act was passed t9 alleviate 
hunger and malnutrition for low-income individuals in-, 
eluding older people. Individuals eligible for Sup- 
plemental Security Income benefits are entitled to re- 
ceive food^ stamps as are others who meet the. .means 
test. . 

In 1978, the Civil' Rights A^t of 1957 was amended to 
expand its focus to include' aged an<i handicapped pea- 
sons. This act was instituted to guarantee voting I 
rights and' equal protection of the 'laws under the Con- 
stitution to all Americans regardl^^s of race, color, 
religion, sex, age, handicap or national origin in 
the ^administration of justice^. 

.In 1978, the Congregate Housing Services Act was 
passed to provide low-rent housing with congregate 
meals and other supportive services provided to 
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enable elderly a^d handicapped • individuals to avaid 
preraatixre and unnecessary institutionalization. 

In spite of the tremendous growth in programs and le^is- 
latyLon, Federal repre^sentatives and agencies have demonstrated 
a notfible lack of sensitivity to the '*f eminization"' of the 
• aging population* Few programs and policies have been respon- 
sive to older w6men's, special •needs and many of those that do 
exist contain major Inequities in theit effects on w^en. 
This can be partially explained by the relatively recent aware- 
ness of older. women as a group with unique problems and needs, 
not present when triese programs and policies were initially 
designed. Following is a chronologjy of Federally-tSRpnsored 
projects pertinent to older women. 

r 

• In 1975, the Federal Council on the Aging published 

- a brief report entitled, "National Policy Concerns for 
' * Older Women." It included policy recommendations de- 
, . ' signed to improve the status and quality of life of 

older wpmei) in the United States. . " 

• In '197fta^he .National Institute on Aging and the 
National Institute on Mental Health co-sponsored a- 
conference entitled, "The Older WomanijSontinuities 

, . ' / and 'Discontinuities." The meeting brought together 
a multi-disciplinary panel of researchers to discuss 
1 existing research on older women and make recommen- 
dations for future research needs,. A proceedings 
• ' from this conference is available and is listed in 

* . , the resource section of this report. 

' . .•In 1980, the Older Americans Act (Title IV-E) funded 

'' .'^ ' ' ' - -. ' . ' 
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five national policy 'centers on ^ging. A .National 
Policy Center on Women and Aging was established 
at the University of Matyland^ It^ activities are 
described'in Section III of this report. 

) In 1980, in preparation for the 1981 White House Con- 
felrence on Aging ^ ^ mini-conference on older women 
was held in D6s MoineS^ low^. A reoort from this mini- 
conference is available; ordering information can be 
found in the resource section of this report. 



FEDERAL POIA^CIES AFFECTING WOMEN 

Research/ program and policy developments on andj^for women 
l^ave undergone a prolific growth since the advent of the Wom- 
en's Movement in the 1960*^3. In ^1980,* the White Rous ^ Inter- 
departmental Task Force on Wo^nen published a directory of over 
'40ft organizations of national scope that deal priiijarily with 
women's, issues. The number of stai:e an4 locals programs would 
undoubtedly reach into the thousands. With assistance and 
p^,)essure from women's advocates ^ the Federal government^ has 
responded to widespread discrimination against women with seve- 
ral affirmative action programs and anti-di3crimination man- 
dates in recent years. These include:, ^ 

• The Jplqual Pay Act of 1963 which amended the Fair 
Labor Standards kct of 1938.. This Act prohibits 
discrimination On this basis » of gexyin the payment 
of equal wages for work o:^ ^nnparable value ^ 

• Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and it^ 
' amendments prohibiting private employers labor 



ui>ions, employment agencies], state and local govern- 
ments, and employees of educational institutions from 
discrimination on the basis of' race, color/ religion, . 
sex or national origin. The Act applies to hiring, 
firing, ccxtipensation, seniority rightS>^job advertis- 
ing, training or retraining, promotions, insurance 
coverage and benefits, or any other terms or conditions 
of employment. 

Title IX of the Higher Education Act of 1972 prohibit- 
ing sex discriminati0iT-in all Federally-assisted edu- 
cation programs. - / 

Executive Oifder 11246 (as amended) prohibiting discrim- 
ination in any aspect of employment on the basis of 
sex by Federal contractors and si^D-contractors cind 
Federally-assisted construction projects. The amended 
order requires that government contractors ^cind siab- 
, contractors with 50 or more employees institute affir- 
mative action progriams designed to ensure hiring with- 
out regard to sex. ^ . 

.Executive Order 11478 prohibiting discrimination in 
Federal Employment b^ause of sex as well as race, 

. color, religion or na.tional origin.. This ord^r also 
directs Federal agencies^ to f^rmulate^ employment pro- 
grams ensuring non-discrimination. 

The 1976 Vocational Edu#:ation Amendments incltading 
specific provisions intended to achieve sex equity' in 
vocational education. programs. The amendments pro- 
vided for Federal inves'tigaticm of sex bias', the coli- 
lection of ^vbcatidnal educattion 'statistics by race anql 
sex, the .submissipn by^ states of one-year and^ five- 
year plans detailing equal acc'ess procedures, and the 
appointment Of a sex equity coordinator dth eaoh state. 
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Special programs for groups such as displaced' home- 
makers were included. These regulations &re largely 
responsible for the rapid growth in enrollment of 
^ j^ra6n in vocational education programs during the 
past five years. 

• The Women's Educational Equity Act (WEAA) authorized 
by Congress in 1978 to provide support tor local 
programs ' aimed at achieving compliance Vith- Title TX 
of the education amendments of 1972. Older women were 
cited as a special target population- under this Act. 

Several Federal offices and programs havp been -establish- 
ed to ensure compliance with sex discrimination regulations. 
In 1920, the Women's Bureau was established within the Depart- 
ment of Labor to formulate standards and policies to promote 
the welfare of wage-earr^ing women in improving their ^ork 
conditioaeT increasing their efficiency, advarrcing their 
opportuniti/s for professional ttemployraent, and Investigatihg 
^^and reporting on air matters pertinent to the welfare of women 
in industry. The Bureau has cpmpiled a comprehensive collection 
@f information on woiifc:ing women and publishes reports on all * ^ 

aspects of women !s eraploymetit. ^ev^ral of its publications , 

/I. • ^ 

^ are of-specipil i;elevance to midlife, and older women a^d are 

, listed in the resource section of this report. The Woman's 



^ Bureau worHs closely with the Of f ice of Vocational Education 
as a link jbo displaced hoifteitiaker programs. « - 

' The U.sC Commission on Civil, lights vas establ^ished in 
1957 -as a ttemporary.,_3^dependent, bipartisan agency to, investi- 



gate complaints that" citizens were being deprived of their 
right to^vote. The Coimnissioji was also mandated to' appraise 
Federal laws and policies with respect to equal protection im- 
der the law; serve as a national clearinghouse fior inJformation 
on equal protection; and submit reports, findings, and recom- 



mendations pn egual protection to the President and the Con- 
gress. Although\ race discrimination was the initial focus of 
the Comifdssion's\ efforts, in 1972, Congress extended the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction to include discriminatj.on based on sex 
and, *in 1978, age. 
' ^ In 1964^ the Ec^^al Employment Opportunity Commission 
. (EEOC) was established bj? Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
to a^dminister regulations .prohibiting employment di^crimina- 
tion. Its mandate has been extended to enforce other Federal 
sex discrimination regulations as well. 

In addition to these,j)olicy developments, , Special pro- 
gleams for women have been established in virtually all service 
areas, institutions and industries in our society throughoxit 
the public and private sectors. The following is a brief discus 
sion of the developmeiit of these programs in five areas of 
critical importance to woipen bver 45 • The areas discussed 

■ <^ \ . . ■ . ■ - ^ 

are: continuing educaition, displaced homemaker%, employment, 

c 

legal assistance and hei^lth. 

'J ' 



CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

The Continuing Education for Women (CEW) movement began 
in the ecirly 1960 's with the establishment of a few education- 
al programs attempting to address the ^special needs of adult 
women returning to college. The success of these programs and 
the clear need for the services they provided sparked a rapid^ 
expansion of CEW programs throughout 1;he' country during the 
next decade. In the three years between 1963 and 1966, the 
number of continuing education projgrams increased f rbjn 20 to 
100.' In 1971/ the Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor 
published a directory of over 45 p such programs which were . 
currently operating. 

This growth was caused by several factors including a 
strong interest among women in Expanding their involvement be- 
yond traditional home and community boundaries; an increase in 
divorce necessitating that women acquire skills to become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient; inflation and the corresponding 
need for increased income in order for families to maintain . <^ 
their stamdard of living;, and improved health and longevity/ 
effectively extending young and middle adulthood and providing 
wcxnen with more time fof personal development and involvement 
in non-traditional .roles . Women who were already .involved in 
careers outside their homes returned to school to up-date 
their professional skills and learn new technical skills re- 
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quired ^in more and more careers. In addition to serving the 
needs of women ^ however, CEW programs assisted educational 
institutions in boosting their declining enrollments by devel- 
oping a new student market. 

♦ 

CEW programs were designed tb provide mature women with 
encoiiragement and support in returning to college aXd univer- 
sity programs developed to serve the educational and social 
needs of 18^ to 22-year-old students. Academic a^^d^mdividual 
counseHrig Was frequently provided to assist re-entry women' 
in examining their personal priorities' as well as educational 
and career goals. Those programs^ which have been the most 
successful in mteeting the needs of re-en^ry women share the 
following elements: 



Individual skills-assessment and counseling 



^^^^P orientation and support 

• Information on trailing and employment oppor- 
tunities ' ' 

• Lih^eral provision for the tranfer of credits 
which may have been earned many years previously 



AceLdemic advising based on realistic job options 

1 

m Enrollment on a part-1:ime basis 



Fl^ible sch6duling of courses at convenient 
hoiars 



• Financial assistance especially for part-time 
study 

• Provision of job referral and placement services 
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• Opportunities to earn credit for knowledge 
and skills learned outside of the- educational 
.system • 

• Support services such as child-cace and Work- 
shops designed to help re-entry students brush 
up on, basic and study skills 

Some of the early CEW programs no longer exist in their 
original form. • Many fiatve been absorbed into continuing educa- 
tion divisions of colleges ind universities expanding their 
focus to include both women and men. However/ statistics make 
it clear that adult women are continuing to return to college 
ccunpuses in record numbers to expand their knowledge and skills 
The U*S. Census bvireau reports that colleges and universities 
increased their enrollment of students over age 35 by 36.8 per- 
cent between 1974 and 1979. The large majority were women; 
their numbers increased by 66.8 percent during the period. 
Most' attended school part-time. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of adult women in higher education will rise by 60 percent 
in the next five years. 

Because of the support and assistance provided by these 

programs, educational opportunities were extended to women of 

all racial/ ethnic and economic backgrounds, many of whom had 

formerly enjoyed only limited access to secondary educational * 
» 

institutions. It is hoped that growth in this direction will 
continue. . ' ' . 

In response to adult student needs / most colleges and' 
universities have instituted more flexible schedi^ling policies 
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permitting part-time and evening study. These policies, com- 
bined with the development of alternative means of earning 
credit, provjLde, employed women and homemakers with the * 
opportunity to pursue education while fulfilling primary 

responsibilities • • 

One exajnple of an altematjlve program is "credit for 
experiential learning," an opportunity to earn educational 
credit without attending classes • According to the Council 
for the Advancement of Experieatial Learning (GAEL) , more 
than half of the colleges and universities in the country now 
offer credit to students for learning accoijiplished outside 
the classroom* * » 

Many schools grant university-level credit to, studehts 
for knowledge attained through independent study* The College 
Level Examination Procedure (CLEP) is a commolfily-used standard- 
ized test given monthly at more than* 1^000 centers through^r 
out the country, allowing students to earn credit in general 
and specific subject areas which can then be used to satipfy 
degree reqxrLrements* Some educational institutions have de-- 
veloped their own challenge excuns for thi^ pu:^ose^ \ 

Other innovative educational programs include "external 
degree programs," allowing degrees to be earned" without class- 
room instruction; "university withput walls," ofteh encourag- 
ing specialization in non-traditional subject areas; and "co-- • 
operative education cind^ internships,** coimbining academic 
coursework with on-the-job training. *^ . 
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Since their incept;ion/ major changes have oc^:urred in 

continuing education programs/ .largely in response to the 

changing needs of re-entry women. Perhaps the roost signifi- 

^cant shift has been away from parti6ipation in traditional 

academic pjograms and toward enrollment in* programs which 

/ 

train women for careers in which job prospects and salaries 
are high. 

The two-year community colleges have been in van- 
guard of this movement/ offering women of all ages the oppor- 
tunity to be" trained in a specific marketable skill at a low 
cq^t and in a reasonable amount of tiifte. Many community col- 
.leg'es have developed special programs for re-entry women which 
prc^vide assistcmce and support comparable to those provided by 
ea2j.ier CEW programs.' Some are specifically designed for di*^- 
piaced homemakers and funded through Federal grants targeted 
for this gtoup. Many are offering workshops in career-readi- 
ness^ skills such a's job exjbrtnration/ resume writing^ and job 
interviewing techniques. Some provide job placement services- 
as wdll. ^ 

Another trend in adult edtication is a growing involvement 
in the personal development of adult students/ teaching skills 
sudh as coping with adult life transiJ:ions and crises. Some 
of these program^ are specifically designed fof midlife and 
older women. As examples/ the University of California- at Los 
Angeles has established a group counseling program for dis- 



placed homemakers, single parents and older women; the Univer- 
sity of Kansas offers an adult life-skills workshop which 
examines changes and problems associated with the various 
adult life stages and teaches strategies for dealing with . 
them; the Continuum Center at Oakland University in iTochester, 
Minnesota operates an adult counsel:i;>^ and leadership train- 
ing center where older adults are trained to be leaders of 
counseling groups for older people in metropolitan Detroit; 
and the EVE Women's Center (Educational, Voca^b4onal and Em- 
ployment Opportunity for Women) at Kean College in New Jersey 
assists midlife and older woipen in making short and long-term 
decisions regarding careers, volunteerism and education. 
Many colleges offer non-credit courses in personal money man- 
agement^s pre-retireitjent planning, nutrition and other ' personal 
development topics. ' ' , ^ 

The f astest*-growing group of adult students in the past 
decade has been the over-55 age group, primarily women. This 
trend may be partially attributable to increased educational 
opportunities being offered to older people in many state 
university systems. For example, the University of Maryland 
allows state residents who are retired or over the age of 60 
to take courses tuition-free at all campuses. Eligible stil- 
dents may enroll in any course for predit or non-credit, on - 
> a course-by-cours^ basis or "matriculated into an undergraduate 
or graduate degree program* A high school diploma is not re- 
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quired unless a degree is being sought • Many state systems 
have similar programs. 

A relatively and highly successful educational pro- 
gram for older people is Blderhostel. Modeled after the 
European youth hostels, participating colleges and universi- 
ties all over the country offer one-week summer programs to 
women and men over the age of 60 at a moderate cost of ap- 
proximately $150 per person. This fee includes a room m a 
campus residence hall^et aside for Elderhostelers, all 
meals, evening social activities, access to most campus faci- 
lities, and the opportunity to ta^ke one or two specially- 
designed, non-fcredit, universi^-level courses on a choice 
of topics. Other creative educational pjjograms open to mid- 
life and older women exist throughout the country. 

Federal legislation now protects re-entry women from 
sex and age discrimination in educational programs. Title 
IX of the Jl^ucation Amendments of^l972 prohibits institutions 
that receive Federal funds from discrimination against stu- 
dents on the basis of their sex. Under this law> educational 



Law^ 
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institutions must treat men and women equally. Policies which 

disproportionately affect one sex may be considered discrimi- 

♦ 

natory even though. they may, in theory, apply to women and 

men. ' ' ' ' ' 

The Age Discrimination Act prohibits "unreasonable" 
discrimination on the basis of age in Federally-funded pro- 
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grams and activities. Women may not be denied admission to 
such a program^ or access to services / because they are too 
old* Under thgls law^ policies which have a disproportionate 
effect on older women (or older men) may be considered dis- 
criminatory. 1 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKER PROGRAMS 

\ 

Under the Vocation^il Education Amendments passed by 
Congress in 1976, each was mandated to provide vocational 
education for certain disadvantaged groups of people. In- 
cluded wei:e displaced homemakers as well as single heads of 
households, homema'kers seeking employment, part-time workers 
seeking fulJL-time jobs, and persons seeking non- traditional 
jobs. 

Federal' funds for th€Fse programs were allocated on a 
formula-grcuit basis through approved state vocational educa- 
tional plans t however, the level of funding is left to the 
discretion of each state. Program services include courses 
and/or programs which -prepare individucfls to seek and obtain 
employment, and placement services for graduates of vocation- 
al education programs • Their common goal is to promote eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency among vulnerable groups.^ 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) also 
provides assistance to displaced homemakers. It was enacted 
in 1973 to replace categorical Federal employment training 

^ 1 • " ^ * ' V 
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l^rograms with a flexible and decentralized system of job 
training. CETA provides employment opportxinities, for econo- 
mically disadvantaged, unemployed ^nd underemployed persons. 
In 1978, CETh was amended to. provide five million dollars for 
a national displaced homeroaker program and six .demonstration 
projects. In^addition, 34 states have passed special legislation 
to assist displaced homemakers through employment training and * 
placement. 

There are approximately 340 such programs operating 
throughout the country as of December, 1981. They are 
coordinated by the Displaced Homemakers Network based in 
Washington, D.C., which is described in ^ction IH of 
V^is report. Successful displaced hoi]ffgiRaicer programs share _ 
the following elements: 

• An intake process which determines the " • 
educational level of the client and, tests 

for dexterity skills that may indicate a . ^ 

special capability for a non-traditional. 

job ^ ^ 

• , Vocational traijiing and career counseling^ 

• Outreach and recruitment through the* general 
media, in places ^ where, clients meet, and in 

^ rural areas . " #^ ' 

• • Short-term training courses and open-entry, 

ojfeh'-exit courses ^ 

• Alternative* methods of service delivery for"^ 
displaced homemakers in r^iral areas 

• Job guarantees a'nd improved ^inf bntiatioh on ' 
market conditions ^ / c 
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• Creation of jobs to serve unmet community 
needs, especially in health occupations 

• Assistance with self -employment options 

• Peer support 

• Placement services that move women into 
st2d)le ^rowth'"occupatiQns ^ 

• 'On-the-job training as well as classroom 

instruction 

Project Re-entry at Moberly Junior College in Mobefly, 

Missouri is a typical example of an effective program for dis 
placed' homemakers. It offers free vocational trainiW and 
counseling services to returning ^dult students and w^kers. 

I<ts objectives are to' strengthen job-seeking skiils of dis- 

t" ^ • ' " 

placed homemakers, to develop a;wareness of education and ^ 

^ >^ ■ * ' . 

training opportunities/ ai^d to assist' displaced hpmemaJc^rs 

. ^ '* ' ' . \* ' ' 

in translating hpmemaking gkill^ into marketable skills. The 

following services ^e currently offered to, re-entry students 

and displacea horoemakers at: Moberly Junior College: 

y m Career counseling for a^turnincf adult ' students 
through a series of seminars which meet twice 
a week for^ four weeks enabling clifents.to learn 
about the; worl^d of wotjc' and\gain confidence and ^ 
' directiOX>" ^ v 

• Individual caireet counselijig for (displaced home- 
• makers i .^^ • 

' . . " ^ • _ / / 'V 

*' # Ijiter-est and aptitude tests to assist clients in 
^ dhposing a vocational d^ection- - ^ - 

Referirals to education (and training programs at 
Moberly Junior College'v^ijia other sources 

m Assistance to displaced homemakers- in securiiig ^ 




J eii5>lpyiDent and'^o eii5>loyers in hiring reliable 
" employees i 

• Work-study opportuniti^'s for displaced home- 
makers 

' • Courses in assertiveness training, creative 

career planning/ .job-seeking skills, and ope'r- 
ating small businesses 

Project Re-entry is funded by the Missouri D6pa,rtmerit of 

Vocational Education and the Con^Jrehensive, Education and Train 

'ing Act. 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS • 

A major area of concem^ within^ the fields of gerontology 

and* labor studies has been the problems'' and , needs of older 

workers. A large* body of literature has been developed as a . 

♦ 

result of the research on and interest. in these issues ^mong 
industrialize^ countries throughout ^he world. Despite this 
attention, training and employment opportunities for oldejj 
women and men remain limited and a critical unmet need. 

The high national unemployjiant rates of the past decade 
combined vith the influx of educated and trained yoiong adults 
into the labjof forcje during a peri^d^f slow economic growth 
seriously exacerbate thfe already-difficult nroblefns that have 
challenged older workers for decades. It is clear from the 
discussion in Section I of this report that the employment 
problems- and needs of older women far exceed, the problems of 
their male peers. And yet, few of the 'studies and programs 
established to pronote age-equity in the work force have ad- 
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dressed women's unique en5)loyA6nt problems. Displaced home- 
maker programs have begun to fill the gap for some women, 
however, for the majority of women over 45, training and em- 
ployment opportunities are inadequate. * 

The •Federal government has instituted several programs 
which offer limited and, in most cases, volunteer job oppor- 
tunities for older women and men. These include the Foster 
Grcindparent Program, the Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
(RSVP), the. Senior Companion Program and Green Thumb, all ad- 
ministefed by the ACTION agency. CETA hires older workers 
as well. 

Under the Foster Grandparent Program, low-income indivi-? 
duals over the age of 60 provide companionship and guidance 
to mentally, physically or emotionally handicapped childr.en. 
Volunteers receive a modesty, tax-free stipend to cover"*tHe 
costs of volunteering, a transportation allowance, hot meals 
while in service, accident insurance and an annual physical 
exaunination. 

RSVP offers volunteer opportunities to people over 60 
in a variety of community services depending upon the volun- 
teer's skills and interests. Volunteers are placed in courts 
schools, libraries, day care centers, hospitals, nursing home 
ecoftomic. development agencies and other community service cen 
ters. In-service training and supervision ar^ provided, how- 
ever, no financial compensation is available. 



The Senior Companion Program providies part-time volunteer 
opportunities to low-income women and men aged 60 and over. 
Senior companions provide care , and assistance ^o other adults, 
especially » the elderly living at home or in institutions. 
Volunteers receive a modest, tax-free stipend to coyer the 
costs 6f volunteering, a tjiansportation allowance, insurance 
while serving and an annual physical examination. 

Green Thumb places low- income rural' women and men oVer 

A- 

age 60 in minimum-wage jobs yi local community service agen- 
cies such as senior centers and schools. It also pays for ♦ 
part-time work in beAutif ication, conservation and community 
improvement projects in rural arreas. A special initiative 
project provides jobs to low*-income institutionalized elders. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Trciining Act provides 
funds to state and local governments for employment and-* 
training programs for low-income, underemployed Americans. 
In 1980, approximate4.y 300,000 persons were employed in Pub- 
lie Service Employment (PSE) jobs funded by CETA. About ene- 
third of these job holders were women. 

The "Over-60 Counseling and Employment Service" provides 
a model for community-b,ased employment services for older 
workers.. Located in Chevy Chase, Maryland in the metlropoli^ 
tan Washington, D.C. area, it server as an advocacy agency 
for the older worker and provides ' specialized counseling and 
job placement services forewomen and men past the age of 50. 
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"Over-eO" estimates that between 800 and 1,000 older women 
are served each year by their program. Among the services 
provided are: 

• Maintenance of a current job bank listing 
jobs available in the 'community 

%, 

Job referrals and placement for older * 
- women and men .seeking employment 
' / 

m Training- for individuals with obsolete 

job skills to prepare them for en5)loyment ' j 

• pre-retiremeni: education and counseling for 
individuals and groups 

The program is funded by the Montgomery County (Maryland) 

Federation of Women's Clubs, Inc. And the Montgomery County 

Governmenrt, Department of Federal Resources, All services 

are offered free of charge. . 

.The American Association of Community >and Junior Col- 

, leges, in collabpration with the Administration on Aging, has 
designed a national program to encourage people over the, age 
of 55 to consider entrepreijeurship as a second career. Demon- 
stration sites have been selected in five .regionally diverse 
states with large populations of older people, each of which 
offers options for' employment in existing small businesses, 
as well as training for would-be entrepreneurs. This is a 
promising career area open to older ^women and men with the 

necessary skills ^nd resources. 
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Legal assistance is a relatively new service provided to 

older people. Because dlder women are often dependent upon 

public programs entailing complex application and reporting 

procedures emd are vulnerable to consumer fraud and other forms 

of discrimination cind abuse ^ the need for legal advice and ad- 

< 

voccicy is essential. 

f 

Federal support of legal assistance begcin with the estab-- 
lishment of the Legal Services Corporation (LSC) in 1974. LSC 
was authorized to provide free , legal services to ilidividuals 
of all ages whose incomes were at or beiow 125 percent of the 
poverty threshold established by the Office of Management amd 
Budget. By 1981, more *than 300 local LSC progtains were in 
operation. More thcin two-thirds of their clients were women - 
cuid approximately 15 percent of these women were over the age 
of 60. Proposed Federal budget cuts would virtually elin\inate 
LSC programs. 

The Older Americans Act under Titles. Ill and IV support 
local legal service agencies for people over 60. Older Ameri- 
cans Act-funded projects require no income limitation. These 
programs are available in many commur>ities throughout the 
United States. 

"Grey Law" is. a le^^ assistance program for older Los 
Angeles-area citizens which doeS not rely on Federal funding. 
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As such, it provides an excellent model for replication in 
other communities. The objectives of Grey Law are to provide 
quality legal assistance to local seniprs, and to supply— com- 
munity legal education to advocates in social, service ag-encies 
such as legal aid, mental health and senior centers. Grey 
Law currently offers the following services: 

• Assistance .to elderly clients in drafting 
wills and trusts, solving problems with 
agencies such as the Social Security Admini- 
stration and the Veterans Administration 

• . Legal trainihg to persons who are placed in 

centers and agencies which provide services 
to older people 

• Sponsorship of a VISTA project, a self-help 
legal assistance program for older persons 
in which volunteers educate elders about 
their legal rights 

• Advocacy for elders by monitoring and address^ 
ing legislation, administrative regulations, y 
and public policy concerning older people 

Fees are charged on an ability- to-pay basis with sup- 
plementation from private businesses and foundations. 

The Center for Women Policy Studies survey uncovered no . 
legal assistance program which provides .services Specifically 
designed for older women. It is not known how many of the 
legal aid programs for seniors are utilized by women, or 
whether legal counselors have an understanding of and sensi- 
tivity to older women's special legal prob^lems and needs. 

4. ' ' ' 

This appears to be, as yet, an area for future development. 
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HEALTH SERVICES - ^ » . . 

Early in this centii^^, health services for older people 
were limited to those provided by private physicians on *a 
fee-f or-service basis ^ or in institutional settings. • Today, 
several levels of health services exist to provide appropriate 
care to elders with varying degrees of health problems and 
health care needs. These services combine to render* a "con- 
tinuum^ of care" for individuals recovering from acute illnesses 
or suffering from various forms and levels of chronic disease. 

Services included .under the continuum of care model in- 
clude homemaker-home health services, portable meals such as 
meals on wheels, geriatric day care centers providing rehabili- 
tation and supervision to older adults with mental and/or phys- 
ical impairments, respite services provided to temporarily re- 
lieye primary caregivers of their continuihg responsibjLlities 
to an infirm older person, and rehabilitation services which 
exist within many health -care institutions . and programs. 
Othet support services available in some areas include friendly 
visitors, home repair services, transportation-escort services, 

assistance to the blind and hearing impaired, and adult protec- 

♦ 

tive services. 

While few of these programs are designed to meet the spe- 
cial needs of older women, because women comprise the majority 
of the frail or physically-vulnerable aged, it is they who are 



the primary beneficiaries. Fortunately, inos±_yomen do not 
require this level of care until they reach advanced ages 
and many never do.' The only other stage of life in which 
a range of services exists for women is during young adult- 
hood when family planning and reproductive health care is 
widely available. For women who are beyond childbearing and 
not yet in need of health care for chronic illnesses and dis- 
abilities (a vast and diverse group), few special health ser- 
vices exist'. 

Several new programs have recently developed which pro- 
vide special assistance for women during midlife. ^Most, are 
located in women's health centers originally established to 
provide education on family planning and reproductive health 
care to women of child-bearing age. Some have recently ^ex- 
panded their focus ^to include services for midlife women as 
well. In addition to gynecological care, most of these new 
programs provide education and emotional support on a range 
of midlife women's health concerns such as menopause sexual- 
ity and estrogen replacement therapy. 

The Menopause Project of the Women's Medical Center of 
Washington, D.C. provides medical services, individual and 
group counseling, and education o^ a variety ot health issues 
pertinent to women over 45. The Menopause Collective of the 
Women's Coirantfnity Health Center in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
is another model. It sponsors menopause self-help groups, 



discussion groups and a speakers bureau* They also develop 

4 

and disseminate educational material on subjects related to 
menopause.* Another model, the Coalition for the Medical 
Rights of Women, is described in Section III of this report* 

Among those programs which responded to the Center for 
Women Policy Studies survey, the Elizabeth Blackwell Health 
Center for Women in Philadelphia reported the most comprehen 
sive range of services for wqjnen during menopause. Although 
the Eli»alDeth Blackwell Center is a full-service gynecologi- 
cal facility for women of all ages, they offer the following 
special services for midlife women: 

• Gynecological examinations which include 
counseling, diagnosis and treatment of 
gynecological problems, instruction in * 
breast self-examination, lab testing, need 

for contraception, pap smears, and routine 
check-ups 

• Fact sheets on menopause and estrogen 
replacement therapy and a list of books 
on menopause and related issues is avail- 
able from the Center 

• A speaikers bureau providing staff and 
volunteers to speak to businesses, health 
organizations, neighborhood groups, medical 
staffs, and the media on the physiological ^ 
and psychological aspects of menopause 

• Workshops which provide inf oinmation and 
support for women at or near menopause, 
including such topics as the physiology 
of menopause, myths, attitudes about 

. estrogen replacement therapy, hot flashes, 
vaginal dryness/ sexuality, role changes, 
and feelings about aging 



• Periodic group ineetings for women who have 
participated in menopause workshops and wish 
to continue to meet for mutual support 

m Individual -counseling to assist women in, 
clarifying their feelings about menopause 
and other health concerns 

The programs described in this section are presented » 
>as models for possible replication in communities and in- 
.stitutions throughout the country • We have mentioned only 
a few of the hundreds that deserve* equal attention and con- 
sideration^ We encourage those who are engaged in the ^^"^^ 
sign or development of ^lew programs^ to locate and look close 
ly at those that already exist in order to assess their ap- 
propriateness for duplication and to learn from their suc- 
cesses and mistakes. The programs and publications 'listed 
in. the following two sections of this report will serve as 
additional resources in this endeavor. * 
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SURVEY METHODOLOGY 



During the year following October, 1980, the Center for 
Women Policy Studies, with funds from the Ford Foundation, 
conducted a survey of programs and ^organizations operating 
throughout the United States whiph addressed or served the 
unique needs of midlife and/or older women. The purpose of 
the survey w^s to determine the extent to which the program- 
matic needs of women over 45 were and were not being met. 
^Specific project objectives^ were: 1) to collect information 
on program activities in the broadly-defined areas of researcH, 
advocacy and direct service; 2) to determine the nature and 
scope of these programs; |3) to identify |^aps in program and 
service areas; and 4) to make recommendations for future pro- 
gram development and funding. The survey va^ conducted in ' 
'the following manner. ^ 

An inquiry form was designed to elicit the following- 
information from the programs surveyed: ' ^ ^ 

1. Name, address and telephone "number * - " 

Contact person /* ^ . " ^ * • 

Organizational or program objectives 

r 

4. Approximate number of >womerw)ver 45 being served' 

5. Method of reaching constituency (newsletter, • 
(direct service, etc.) * . - . 

; < ' ' ' 

6'. Current activities relevant to women over 45 

7. Copies of relevant^pxiblications 

8. ' Citations for relevant articles and reports 



2. 
3. 
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9\ A prioritized list of major issues and problems 
^ of-^omen over 45 

10. Categorization o'f primary focus within the fol— 
Ipwing areas: research^ , advocacy employment ^ 
'education, religion, health, policy and direct 
service 

11; Sources of funding 

Copies of the sxirvey form were distributed initially to 
progtam arid organizational representatives attending the White 
Hou^e Conference on A^ing, Mni-Conference on Older^ Women held 
in October of *1980, Subsequently, suirvey forms^ere mailed to 
over 300 organizations and programs throughout the country* 
These included: women's commissions and centers, women's pro- 
fessional associations and advocacy groups, university-b.ased 
research centers x>n wbmen and/or the aging, national associa- 
tions for the aging. Federal agencies and prxjgrams on women 

■ ^r\ r\ the aging, women's caucuses within a variety of profes- 
sional associations, ethnic and minority advocacy groups, 
health association^ and programs, public and private policy 
groups, major educational programs and associations, labor 
TiniQns, displaced homemaker programs, religious groups, Con- 

^gressional cl^mmittees, and organizations and programs speci- 
fically designed to address issues relevcint to midlife 'and 
older women, • < • 

The survey form was also distributed ^t meetings and ; 
conferences throughout the project where representatives of . 
appropriate organizations- and groups were likely te-^'Se^ in 



attendance. K^y organizations which diS not respond to the 
initial request for information were mailed a second survey 
form an^, if necessary, contacted by telephone. Follow-up 

r 

phone calls were made to selected programs to obtain addition- 
al information about their activities. At the end of the 
survey period, information had been^ collected on over 200 
programs although not all of the prograins which responded had 
relevant activities undervay. 

For the*purposes of this report, it was decided to limit 
inclusion to npn- governmental prograins with specific and on- 
going projects of national significance to women over 45. 
Only those programs .which had a demonstrably high proportion 
of midlife and/or older w6men ^s members, cli/ents or subjects 
were included. Although several major organizations have 
well-established and significant programs for women of all 
ages, or older women and men, these were not included. The 
critical role that each ot these organizations iPlays in en- 
hancing the quality of women's later years deserves to be 
recognized and appreciated. 

Twenty-eight programs met the established criterion. 
Descriptions of these programs are presented in the following 
pages. Programs are listed in alphabetical order. 
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PROGRAM INDEX 

Program Page 

American Asspciation of Commimity and Jimiox Colleges, 

Center for Women's Opportimities 102 

American Association of University Women, 

New York Division 1Q3 

American Pxiblic Health Association, 
4^ Mini-Project on Health Issues of Older Women 104 

Center for Women Policy Studies, 

Older Women's Program ^ . . . . 105 

Coalition for the Medical Rights of Women . . ^ . . .106 

Congressional Caucus on Women's Issues ..... 107 

Congressional Caucus on Women's Issues, ' 

Women *s Research and Education Institute . . 108 

Displaced Homemakers Network^ Inc 109 

George Wa^b.ington^ University, 

Women's Studies Program and Policy Center 110 

National Action Forum for Midlife and Older Women' . . Ill 

National Caucus and Center on Bla&k Aged' 112^ 

National Coalition on Older Women's Issues 113 

National Congress of Neighborhood Women 114 

National Home Caring Council . . / . . . 115 

National Policy Center on Women and Aging 116 

National Retired Tfeachers Association/ 

Americcin Association of Retired Persons . . . ^ . . . 117 

National Women's Political Caucus, 

Older Women's Caucus • 118 

New Y6rk University 'Medical Center, 

Division of Gerontology, Well Woman Project 119 

V 
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Program Page 

Northwestern University, Program on Women . 120 

Older Women's League, ^ 

Older Women's League Educational Fund • . 121 

Options for Women Over 40 ^ ^. 122 

Pension Rights Centeif, Women's Pension Project .... 123 

Unitarian Universalist Women's Federation 124 

University o£ California at San Francisco, 

Human Development and Aging Program . 125 

University of Michigan, 

Center for Continuing Education of Women ^126 

University of Michigan, 

Institute of Gerontology . . . 127 

.Women's Equity Action League 128 

'Working Women Education Fund • . . 129 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMt-IUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES (AACJC ) 

Center for Women's Opportunities CGWO) 
,One Dupont Circle^ Suite 410 
Washington, D,C. 20C!36 
(202) 293-7050 ' ' ' 



Contact: Carol Eliasoh, Di 



lector 



Objectives : To provide technical assistance to two-year 
colleges in all 50 states, serving over 

500,000 women over the *age of 40 

♦ ' - * 

Publications : Neglected Wotnen: The Educational Needs of 
Da:splaced Homemakers , Single Mothers^ and 
Older Women (for information on obtaining 
this report consult the Resource Section of 
' this report) 



Activities : Developing a national network of two-year ^ 
college^ which offer short-term training in 
small business management 

Evaluation of ^30 displaced homemaker programs 
including, a state-wide rural program in Iowa 

Providing consultation to the Women's Bureau 
(Department of Labor) pn employment issues 
of older minority women 

Produced a competency-based curriculxim pack- 
age and counseling itvodeL for women intending 
to start or buy a small' business as part of 
^ their Wdmfen Business Owners Orientation Prb- 
; , gram, available from AACJC/CWO to any com- 

munity group interested in establishing a 
pr6grcyn 

Funding : Federal, foundation and corporate support 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ONIVERSITY; WOMEN (AAUW) 



New York Division 
Women and Aging Project 
19 Woodcrest Circle 
Fairport/ NY 14450 
(716) 377-2435 

Contact: Jeanette Sherrill, Project Director 



Objectives ; To increase public awareness of the needs of 
older women, cind to brin^ about change in 
public policy that meets the needs of older 
women 



Pxiblications ; Women cind Aging ($3.00) 



Activities : 



Developing a financial handbook specifically 
designed for the single woman 

Establishing a legislative alert network in 
New York State through 73 local AAUW branches 

Sponsored 24 commiinity forums on older women 
throughout the state of New York in the fall 
of i980 

Sponsored a conference on "Independent Liv- 
ing for .Older Women" in Albany, New York in 
ilSirch 1981,. attended by representatives of ^ 
56 orgcinizations 

Disseminated report. Women and Aging , to all 
AAUW State Division Presidents throughout 
the country 



Funding ; ^ AAUtV Educational Foundation and AAUW, New 

York Division ^ 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH* ASSOCIATION (APHA) 



Mini-Project on Health Issues of Older Women 

Washington University ^ 

School of Social Work 

Campus Box 1196 

St, Louis, MO 63130 

(314) 889-6601 



Contact; 



Eloise Rathbone-McCuan, Director 



Objectives \ 



To identify and analyze issues affecting 
the health of older women and their 
utilization of health care services 



Pyiblications ; 



Health .Issues of Older Women , available 
on a limited basis 



Activities : 



Developed a position paper wit:h policy 
and planning recommendat^ions which address 
health issues, needs and services for 
older women within the public health 
sector 

Developed a policy statement and ttf'Stimony 
on the public health needs of older women 

Developed a document on older women's 
health concerns for the 1981 White House 
Conference on Aging y 



Funding; 



American Public Health Association and 
National Institute of Mental Health . 
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CENTER FOR WOMEN t>OLICY STUDIES 



Older Wonien's Program 
2000 P Street, NW 
Sviite SOB 

Washington, D.C., 20036 
(202) 872-1770 



Contact: Nancy King, Director 

Objectives ; To conduct research on significant social 
and policy issues relevant to midlife and 
.older women, and to facilitate information 
development and exchange on the broad range 
of issues which affect them 



Publications ; Issues, Policies and Programs for Midlife 
ai>d Older Women 



Activities; 



Developing a National Resource Center on 
Older Women to develop and disseminate 
educational materials on issues relevant to 
midlife and older women 

Conducted survey of over 300 organizations 
and programs throughout the Unil^ed States 
,to deteinnine. their involvement in re^ap^h, 
service delivery and advocacy on behalf of 
midlife and older women 

Developed expert testimony on policy issues 
relevant to midlife and older women 

Sponsored National Coalition on Older Women' 
Issues 



Funding ; 



The Ford and Playboy Foundations 
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COALITION FOR THE f^EDICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 



1638-B Haight Street 
San Francisco / CA 94117 
(415) 621-8030 



Contact: 



Objectives ; 



Robbie Young, Coordinator 



To increase public awareness of health issues 
concerning women as consumers and health care 
workers and to mak^ the health care system* 
more responsive to women ' s needs 



Publications : 



Second Opinion a monthly newsletter on health 
issues affecting women of all ages; brochure 
on estrogen replacement therapy 



Activities: 



Providing* information and referral with 
special emphasis on use of e.strogen during 
menopause 

Educating providers and consumers on the use 
erf menopausal estrogens and the special pro- 
blems and needs of menopausal women 

Acting as a state-wide clearinghouse for. in- 
formation on woriien's health issues 



Funding; 



Membership fees on a sliding scale ($10 to 
$50 per year)/ foundation ^grants, individual 
contributions and special fundraising events 
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CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS ON WOMEN '=S ISSUES - 

2471 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
(202) 225-8790 



Contact: 



Ann Smith/ Director 



Objectives ; 



A iDi-partisan organization of members of 
Congress which supports and promotes legis- 
lation which benefits women of all ages 
and provides information to women on ^current 
legislation. Federal regulations and Supreme 
Court decisions 



Publications: 



Update , a bi-weekly newsletter which tracks 
legislation relevant to women, available from 
above address 



Activities: 



Providing support for the Economic Equity 
Act and sex equity in Social Security by 
collecting and disseminating up-to-date 
information on relevant legislation 



Funding; 



Contributions from Congressional Caucus 
members . 

L 
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CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS ON WOMEN'S ISSUES 

Women's Research and Education Institute 
204 4th Strieet, SE ^ ^ . 

Washington, D.C. 20003 
(202) 546-1010 



Contact: 



Betty Dooley, Director 



Objectives ; 



To coordinate research on issues of signifi^ 
cance to women of all ages, and to gather 
and disseminate information to Congressional 
Caucus members 



Publications: 



Older Women: > The Economics of Aging pre- 
pared'*in conjxiriction with the George Washing- 
ton University Women's Studies Program and 
Policy Center, $.88 postage 

Social Security; An Assessment of H.R* 3207 , 
the Social Security Amendments of 1981 , $3.00 
plus $.71 postage ^ 

Impact on Women of the Administration's Pro - 
posed Budg^et; An Assessment (April, 1981) , 
$.88 postage 



The Women's Economic Equity Act: 
of H.R. 3117, $.88 postage 



An Analysis 



Activities : 



Analyzing research being conducted by the 
major women's research centers throughout 
the country in order to provide policymakers 
with relevant data and assist them in iden- 
tifying areas of needed legislation and 
policies 



Funding : 



Foundations, corporations, labor unions and 
individual contributions 



if 
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DISPLACED H0I4SMAKERS NETWORK, INC . 

755 8th Street, im ' 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
^(202) 347-0522 

Contact: ^ Sandra Burton, Executive Director 

Objectives ; Tp foster the development of displaced home- 
- i . makers programsN:hroughout the country and 
to advocate on thbkir behalf 

Publications ; NetWork News , a bi-moi\thLy newsletter (other ' 
pvibHcaJ:ions are listed^ in the Resource^ec- 
. tiop dr this report) \^ ^ 

\' 

Activities ; Encouraging advocacy and networking on behalf 
of 'displaced homemakers \ 

\^ 

Assisting governmental units vLn the develop- 
" ^ ment of displaced homemaker pi^ograms 



^Providing tecJinical assistance \to persons 
seeking to develop or expand di^laced home- 
maker services 

Referring reques;ts for information and ass is- 
tanrce. fromi women to appropriate local services 

Informing Network members of relevant legis- 
lative development 

Maintaining a national clearinghouse on dis- 
placed homemakers 

Conducting a national campaign to inform 
employers of advantages in hiring displaced 
homemakers 

Conducting outreach to minority displaced 
homemakers 



Funding ; Federal contracts, private funds and sale of 

publications 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Women's Studies Program and Policy Center 
Project on Older Women* 

2025 Eye Street, NW^ Room 212 ^ 
Washington, D.cl 20052 
(202) 676-6942 ' . . ^ • 



Contact: 



Charlotte Conable, Coordinator of Public 
Policy Projects 



Objectives ; 



To examine the economic status of older 
women 



Publications ; Older Women; The Economics of Aging 



Activities : 



Co-sponsoring Congressional Fellowships on 
women and public policy with the Women's 
Research and Education Institute of the 
Congressional Caucus on Women's Issues, pro 
vising graduate ^students with the opportuni 
ty to work in Congressional offices on a 
wide variety of women's issues, including 
those of older womens 



Sponsored policy forums in Wasl^ington, D,C. 
on older women's issues ^ 

Sponsored workshops on older women at the 
United Nations Decade for Wqjaen Conference 
in Copenhagen and produced follow-up report 

Offered non-credii: course on "Women and Re- 
tirement Income Policy" in Spring,. 1981 



Funding ; 



The research project on older womqn was 
funded by ,a grant from the Rockefeller 
Family Fund; Congressional Fellowships are 
funded by the Charles Revson, R.J. Reynolds 
and Philip Morris Foundations 
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NATIONAL ACTION FORUM FOR MIDLIFE AND OLDER /I^OMEN 



Department of Allied Health Resources 
Health Sciences Center ^ 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Long Isiand, NY 11794 
(516) 246-2256 




Contact: 



Jan6 Porcino, Director 



Objectives : To increase public awareness of the needs and 
potential (Tf women in midlife' and lat^life/ 
to identify and explore the unique i^ues 
which impact on their lives and to work to- 
gether to improve^ the quality of life^for all 



Publications ; 



Activities ; 



Hotflash y a quarterly newsletter ($10.00 per 
year) 



, peveloping a national andUintepnational net-' 
work of. women and mQn conofcmed with the ^ 
issues of women over forty(with special em- 
phasis on physical**and ia^tal health 



Acting as an inforjatfl clearinghouse^ respond- 
ing to inquiries on a variety of issues con- 
cerning the well-being of midlife and older 
women ; * " 



Funding; 



Newsletter subscriptions and corporate fund- 
ing ^ ' ' ' 



ERLC 
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NATIONAL CAUCUS .Al?D CENTER •Ol'T BLACK AGED 



» ■ 1424 K Street, N.W. 
Sui,te 500 

Washington, O.C. 20005 
♦ . (202) 637-8400 



Contact; 



Samuel ^Siraraons, PreSsident 



Objectives : 



Publications 



Activities : 



To design and iinplement services for older 
minority men and* women in 'healthy housingi^ 
education and professional training; to 
serve as an advocacy organization for minority 
elders at the state and national levels; and 
to conduct research with a tpecial emphasis 
on the Unique needs of midlife and older 
women 



Employment Problems , Challenges cind Oppor- 
tunities for Middle-Aged and Older Women 



SJJ&ni^ored workshop on the economic problems 
of ol^er women at the 1981 annual conference 



Funding : 



Conducted a one-year literature review on 

employment, opportunities of older minority 

and non-minprity women 
> 

Coordinated Rural" Senior EmpjLoyment Projects 
in six southern stat^S; fo^ 500 people aged 
55 andNcibove, of whom 85 percent^ are women 
and 80 percent to 90 percent, minority women 




Federal gran£s 



123 
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NATIONAL COALITION ON OLDER >WOMEN ' S ISSUES 



805 15th Street, Sxiite 822 
Washington, T).C. 20005 . 
(202) 638-1961 



-5 



Contact ; 
Objectives ; 

Activities; 



Funditf^ : 



Marjory G. Marvel, Chair 



To encourage, through education and advocacy , 
the development of public policy responsive 
to the needs of midlife and older women 



Developing, a network of primarily Washington- 
' based. national women's and aging organizations, 
church groups, civic organizations, profes- 
sional associations, and individuals concerned 
with the status of midlife and older women 

Sponsoring monthly meetings to discuss current 
legislation and facilitate information sharing 
^ among participating organizations and individ- 
uals 

Establishing task forces to address the issues 
of Social Security and SSI, pensions, .employ- 
ment (including education and training) , health 
and well-being and quality of life (housing,^ 
transportation, community services, public 
^awareness and media) 

Coordinating joint testimony and advocacy 
letters from participating organizations to 
Congress and the Administration ^ 

Disseminating fact* sheets and legislative 
analyses on 'policy issues prepared by parti- 
cipating organrzations 



United Methodist Church, Women's Division; 
donations and communications fees from parti- 
cipating members ($35 for organizations, '$15 
/ for individuals) 




NATIONAL CONGRESS OF NEIGHBOyiOOD WOMEN 

11-29 Catherine Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 
(212) 388-6666 

« • • 

Contact! Jan Peterson, Execyitive Director 



Objectives ; To enable low and rnpderate income women, 

the majority of vrtiom are over 45, to assume 
^leadership roles in their neighborhoods by 
providing support, information, training 
and recognition for their work in' such areas 
as housing, community development, day care, 
education and employment * . ' 

Publications ; Neighborhood t^pen lletwork News , a quarter- 
ly newsletter ^ 



Activities ; Sponsoring the Women's Funding Coalition, 
a network of 38 women's groups in New York 
City interested in developing fxmding stra- 
tegies • • ^ ' ^ 

Developing a city-wide employment coalition 
.for low and moderate income wcnnen 

Established the NCNW Neighborhood College 
which, of f ers-^courses in the. community lead- 
ing to an A. A. degree through Empire State 
College and teaches leadership skills 
through student participation in all phases 
of their education including curriculiim 
V^evelopment and -faculty selection 

Established the Resource and Policy Center 
in Washington, D.C. which monitors Federal 
legislation and publishes a newsletter 
which provides inforitiation on legislatioxx 
and' lssue;5 which particularly affect lov; 
and moderate income women 



Fxindin?g ; - Federal an<^ foxmdation support 



12 
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NATIONAL HOME CARING COUNCIL 

67 Irving Place ^ - 

.^,^1?/ York,- NY 10003. 
(212) 674-4990 



Contact : 



Flprence Moore, Executive Director 



Objectives ; 



To prpnote, develop and ensure provision of 
responsible hoBaemaker-home health aide and 
related services for families and individuals 
in -need of such services and to establish 
standards and provide leadership and training 
for home care services nationwide 



Publications i 



National Directory of Homemaker-Home Health 
Axde Services 

A Model Curriculum arid Teaching Guide for the 
Instruction of the Horoemaker-Home Health Aide 

The News , a quarterly newsletter 

Executive Memo , a monthly legislative news- 
letter . 



Activities 



Funding : 



Establishing Standards of practice for the 
field and offering acpreditation to agencies 
meeting these standards 

Providing technical assistance for new and 
developing progrcims 

Sponsoring conferences, training sessions and 
management institutes f 

Conducting research on relevant issues such 
as case management and uniform costs ^ 

Educating consumers on choosing services 

Membership fees, fees for services and Federal, 
foxandation cuid corporate support 
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NATIONAL POLICY CENTER OH WOMEN .AND AGING 



university of Maryland 
College Park^ MD 20742 
(301) 454-6666 



Contact: 



Marilyn Blocks Director 



Objectives ; 



To investigate^ critical physical/ social and 
psychological factors which affect the lives 
of older women/ to pursue research on problems 
and issues pertinent to older women and to 
develop policy initiatives responsive to the 
concerns of older women 



P^MLications ; The Directions of Federal Legislation Affect - 
ing Women Over Forty " 



Activities : 



Engaging in policy research/ policy anal'ysis 
and human resource development 

Prepared policy papers on^ issues relating to 
older women for the Maryland Governor's Con- 
ference on Aging 

PrepaJted issue paper on "Women Alone" for the 
White House Mini-Conference on Older Women 



Fxinding ; 



One of six policy centers on aging fiinded by 
the Admin is.t rat ion on Aging/ Department of 
Health and Human Services 
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/NATIONAL RETIRED TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION/ 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 

1909 K Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20049 
(202) 872-4715 



Contact : 



Margaret Long Arnold,^ Women's* Organization 
Liaison 



Objectives : 



TO collect/ organize and disseminate infor- 
mation and develop material in response to 

.requests from- the field; and to provide 
liaison with national women's organizations 
sponsoring projects and programs for and 

' about midlife and older women 



Publications ; Leading the Way and On Being Alone 



Activities: 



Developing and providing materials and pro- 
gram planning assistance for a network of 
women's clubs an^ organizations with na- 
tional and international memberships 

Providing testimony and advocacy for con- 
tinued funding of projects related to older 
women 

4 

Acting as resource to conferences and semi- 
nars 6n older women 

Providing speakers and developing appro- 
priate materials for area aging offices, 
AAI^ member groups and national organiza- 
tipns upon request 

Producing magazine articles, preparing iria- 
^terial for. radio and TV^ programs on 'a vari- 
ety of issues relevant to midlife and older 
womeft V 



Funding ; 



WRTA/AARP membership dues- 
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NATIONAL WOMEN'S POLITICiU^ CAUCUS 



Older Women's Caucus 
53 Monte Vista 
Novato, CA 94947 
(415) 8Sf7-4694 



Contact: Annette Small, Co-Chair 



Objectives ; To ease the plight 9f midlife and older 
women in the United States; to assist 
displaced homemaker' programs; and to pro-- 
vide membership with expertise and train- 
ing in political advocacy techniques 



Publications: 



Newsletter providing information on Caucus 
activities and action alerts on specific 
issues 



Activities : 



Acting as an advocate on is^es of equity 
for women in pension and Social Security 
reform 



Establishing a local Displaced Homemaker 
Center 

Founded MED (Medical Equality for Inde- 
pendents) , a national grass-roots advocacy 
program addressing the problem of medical 
benefits lost due to a change in marital 
status 

Aided in the establishment of the pilot 
Midlife^ and Older Worker Program in 
Marin County, California 



Funding; 



'Donations from individuals 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTgR 



Well Itoman Project 
Division of Gerontology 
550 First Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 



Contact : 



Joan Mintz, Director 



Objectives ; 



To identify the emotional, physiological 
and environiaental factors affecting the^ 
total well-being of older women 



Publications : 



Older Women's Health Guidebook (in 
preparation) 



Activities : 



Developing a national resource list of 
organizations and individuals concerned 
with issues facing post-m^nopausal women 

Sponsoring conference for older women 
addressing such issues as maintaining 
well-being and communicating with health 
professionals (Spring, 1982) 

Circulating questionnaire regarding the 
health concerns of women over 55 to assist 
in the development of the guidebook and, 
other felevant course materials 

Conducted seven series of health education 
classes for. older women at various senior 
centers and community locations in Manhattan 

Prepared slide show on older women's health 
. concerns 



Funding: 



Pounc^tion and 'corporate support 
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NORTHWES-TBRN UNIVERSITY 



Program on Wonien 
617 Noyes Street 
Evamston, IL 60201 
(312) 492-7360 



Contact ; Yvonne Johns, Project Director 

Objectives t ^ To conduct research on issues of concern 
to women of all age^s 



Publications J 



Research reports relevant to midlife and' 
older women are described in the Resource 
Section of this report 



Activities : 



Sponsoring a summer insftitute program of 
non-credit courses from the woman's 
studies curriculum which currently in- 
cludes a pilot course, '^Feminism after 50" 

Conducted a study on "the role of age and 
observed adjustment on morale and life 
satisfaction among older black women" 
which Examined the relationship between 
age and life satisfaction in two samples 
of low-income, urban, black women grouped 
in age categories of 60-75 and 75 and 
cibove. 



Conducted a study on "barriers to educational 
opportunities for re-entry women in private 
universities" 



Funding : 



Research grants, course tuition and sale 
of publications 
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OLDER WOMEN LEAGUE (O^vX) 

OLDER WOMEN'S LEAGUE EDUCATIONAL FUND (0V7LEF) 

3800 Harrison Street 
Oakland, CA 94611 
(415) 658-0141 

Contact : -Tish Soimoers, President 

Laurie Shields, Executive Director * 



Objectives ; To develop effective strategies cf or action 
on major issues conderning midlife and' olde 
women particularly access tp health care "in 
surance, Jind adequacy and equity in Social 
Security and pension systems 



Publications ; Coverletter y monthly newsletter; occasional 
Gray Papers on specific issues and other 
educational materials which are, listed in 
the Resource Section of this report ^ 



Activities ; 



Initiating a national grass-roots advocacy 
movement on behalf of older women through 
the formation of chapters in communities 
throughout the country 

Producing "how-to" resource materials to 
stimulate grass-roots advocacy airong^ older 
women throughout the United States 

Developing^ testimony on policy issues' con- 
cerning midlife;and older -women 

Developed model health insurance bill and 
coiranentary to provide^in^Jroved coverage for 
iininsured older women, lespecially widowed 
and divorced women \ 

Co-sponsored the White House Conference on 
Aging, Mini-C&nference on Older Women 



Funding ; 



Meinbership duiBS, foundatl(on g^rants and sale 
of piiblications * ' ' 
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OPTIONS FOR W0I4EN OVER 40 



3542 Eighteenth Street 
San Fr^cisco, CA 94110 
(415)^431-6944 

Contact ; Pat Durhcun, Coordinator 



Objectives ; !Bo -assist midlife woraen to recogniz^ and 
develop their pot-ential by helping them 
secure meaningful work at equitable salaries, 
to assist midlife women overcome the loneli- 
ness^ and isolation in their lives, and to 
advqcate a more humanistic approac.h to the 
physiqal and mental health problems facing 
them ^ 



PubllcTations ; Broomstick , a monthly periodical and Midmor- 
phosis , a newsletter reporting on local ac- 
tivities and .issues 

Activities ; Providing resource and referral services to 
midlife and older, women in the San Francisco 
area 

Assisting women with skills assessment, goal 
setting and interviewing techniques as well 
as providing job information and placement 
assistance 

} 

Offering workshops designed to enhance wo- 
/ men's self esteem and confidence as well as 

monthly meetings on a variety of relevant 
topics 

Providing volunteer opportunities for women 
to learn and update job skills 

Providing on-going suppbrt groups including 
Sunday brunches for women living alone 

Sponsoring a Woipen's Experimental Theatre to 
. rai«e awareness on- issues relevant to midlife 
women 



Funding ; Foundation, corpiorate and Federal support 
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PENSION RIGHTS CENTER 

Women's Pension Project 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, mJ 
Suite 1019 = ' 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 269-3778 



Contact ; 
Objectives ; 



Anne Vxoss, Coordinator 

'To educate individuals and organizations 
about pension issues affecting 'women 



Piiblications: 



Woinen and Pensions , quarterly newsletter 
(single copies -$2.00^ annual subscription 
$6,00) and Pension, Facts |2, a fact sheet 
on women and pensions t^»25 and a self- 
addressed stamped envelope) 



Activities: . 



Providing technical assistance to organiza- 
tions concerned with women's pension issues 

Operating a women's pension information 
clearinghouse 

Conducting workshops and seminars on pension 
issues - ' ♦ 



Funding; 



The Ms. and Abelard Foundations 



r 
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UNITARI'AN UNIVERSALIST WOMEN'S FEDERATION 

25 Bea^n Street 

Boston, MA 02108 

(617) 742-2100, ext* 365 



Contact: 



Nancy Prichard, Executive Director 



Objectives ; 



To conduct advocacy for older women on 
social, economic and personal issues 



Publications : Program materials, organizational aides, ^ 
'4 study guides and workshop kits relev^t to. 
older; women are listed in the resource sec- 
tion of this report '^"'^ 



Activities : 



Developing and distributing program and study 
materials on women and aging to local* units 
in individual churches to assist them* in de- 
•y termining their own program foci* ' 

Planning, and presentation of workshops on 
aging women at the UUWF Biennial Convention 
at^ the General Assembly of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association 

Appointed a volunteer advocate for oldet 
women and displaced homemeikers 



Funding : 



Membership dues 



^ 13o 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT SAN FRANCISCO 



Human Develog&ent and Aging Prpgram 
745 Parnassus Avenue 
San Francisco,^ OA 34143 
(415) 566-3595 



Contact: 



Majda Thumheir, Study Director ^ ^ 
'David Chiriboga, Principal Investigator 
(Project on Mental Illness and qivorce) 



Objectives: 



To examine the social and psychological 
change's and adaptations that oqcur in women 
and men during adulthood and old age " 



Pviblications: 



ActxvjLties; 



Books, articles, research reports and otjier 
papers (specific information available from 
above address) 

' / { : 

Conducjbirig a longitudinal analysis j^f in- 
dividuals in the process of maritzalTdis- 
solution in order to identify persons at- 
risk of psychological disturbance 

Conducting a longitudinal analysis* p^jE women 
facing transitions to th^' empty nest, re-r_' 
tireraent oiT the retirement^ of their ^potise, 
examining the influence of the ♦ transitions 
and/or other critical li,f4 ^vehtS;ln terms; 
of stress perqeption, modes of coj^ing^v* 
psychological fiinctioning and lifestyle 



Funding: 



Research gr'ants and University Support' 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN J 

Center for Continuing Education of Women 
328-330 Thonqpson Street 
Ann. Arbor, MI 48109 
(313) 763-1353 ^ 



Contact : Jean Campbell, Director 



Objectives ; To serve v;omeji who have experienced inter^- 
ruptions in education and employment, to 
advocate on their behalf with^iA the Univer- 
sity and the community, and to conduct re- 
search on the effect of continuing. educa- 
tion on various phases of their lives 

Publications ; Semi-annual newsletter and reports: Wcyaen ' s. 

Lives; New Theory, Research and Policy and 
Changing Family, Changing Workplace 

Activities ; Sponsoring special v/orkshop for midlife 
♦ women, "Better than Ever: Options and 

Opportunities" 

Conducting major study of the transition of 
returning women from education to employment, 
exploring the relationship between the 
wbrk experience and self-esteem across the 
life cycle * 

Offering emergency \grants and an annual 
scholarship program^ for University of 
Michigan *re*-entry women students' 

Sponsoring workshops and seminars on such 
topics as- careers for women, experiences of 
adult women students, managing multip'le 
roles and other relevant issues 

Offers individual and group counseling to 
^re-entry women students 



Fymding : general University funds; individual ^\3on- 

tributions for scholarships'; ^oundati^n 
support 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



Institute o^; Gerontology 
520 Ea3t Liljerty -Street 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
(313) 746-3493 

• t 

* ^ % 

Contact ; Carol Hollenshead, Director of Administrative 

Services and Program Development ' ^ 

To Study the issues and concerns of aging 
women cmd to disseminate the findings 
, through ' publications 

No Longer Young; The Older Woman in America , 
No Longer Young; Work Group <Reports , and 
Past Sixty; The Older Woman in Print and 
Film 



Activities ; Conducting research on older women and 

drinking behaviors, images of older women 
in fiction and print advertisements, factors ' 
impacting on the well-being of elderly black 
women, aging and aged black women, and older 
women and retirement 

Produced Trigger Films on Aging and The 
Older Womeji; Issues , a slide-tape pre.sen- 
tation 



Funding ; Michigan State legislature, eind public and 

private agencies and foundations 



Objectives ; 
Publications ; 
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WOMEN *S EQUITY ACTION LEAGUE qVEAL) 

805. 15th Street, U.H.j Suite 822 
Washington r D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-1961 



Contact : 



Pat Reuss, Director, of Legislation 
Maxine Formanr Director of Research and 
Policy Analysis 



Objectives ; ^ 

> 

Publications: 



To secure legal and economic rights for 
women by .monitoring the in5>lementation and 
enforcement of equal opportunity laws in- 
cluding those related to Social Security 
and pensions 



V7EAL ^Washington Report , a bi-monthly news- 
letter on v/omen's issues , and Women Growing 
Older, a series of fact sheets on legisla- 
tive and policy issues affecting older women 
including the mar^riage tax, insurance dis- 
crimination , pensions. Social Security and 
age discrimimatibn ($2.50) " 



Activities: 



Providing testimony before Congress on the 
effects on older women of proposed changes 
in the Soqial. Security Act (including the 
elimination of the minimum benefit) , sex 
discrimination in the insurance industry an<a 
the Economic Equity Act 

Housing the Lobby Corps, a group of volun- 
teer lobbyists organized to promote economic 
equity for women of all ages • 

Training student interns to have an impact 
on Federal policies ^ 

Supporting lawsuits which raise issues, of 
national- significance to women 



Funding. ; Membership dues, individual contributions, 

* and Federal, fovmdation and corporate grants 



I3j 
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WORKING WOMEN EDUCATION FUND 

« 

Career Retirement Education and Counseling 

to Midlife afld Older Women Workers 
1411 Walnut Street/ Suite 915 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
(215) 564-4268 



Contact : 



Audre^ Taylor , Director 



Objectives ; 



To increase the awareness of and to educate 
midlife and older women workers on career 
planning, job upgrading and retirement income 
planning; and to link older women workers 
with existring resources in their communities 



Publications : 



Vanished Dreams: Age Discrimination and tl>e 
Older Woman Woi^ker , available from Working 
Women r National Association of Office Work- ^ 
ers, 1224 Huron Road, Cleveland, OH 44115 



Activities ; Counseling women about their job rights and 
responsibilities 

Sponsoring local, regional and national 
leadership training seminars on relev^^nt 
issues and skills 

Pressuring anti-discrimination agencies to 
enforce laws prohibiting age discrimination 
in the work force 

Conducting hearings and providing testimony 
before state and Federal officials on issues 
concerning older women workers 

Funding ; Membership dues, unions, churches founda- 

tions and other fund-raising efforts 
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SURVEY ANALYSIS 

• 

Among the twenty-eight programs previously described^ 
a broad range of objectives and activities are represented. 
These include^ education and training ^ advocacy^ research ^ 
healthy and information development and dissemination. An 
initial objective in the analysis of the data was to catego- 
rize these organizations by their primary focus area. How- 
ever^ since a majority of the ^respondents weighted several 
categories eqioally, such tabulation was impossiblejilfeFor ex- 
ample^ several groups indicated an equal involvement in edu- 
cation and training^ and employment. Other groups were equal- 
ly active in research^ and information development and dis- 
semination. Iji fact^ most programs were multi-faceted. 

Many of the programs which responded to the survey were 

r 

established^ in the past three years. Several indicated tj^at^ 

although' they were not currently active in program develop- 

_ _ _ k 

ment specifically for women over 45^ future involvement was 
anticipated. 

In response to the (jjjestion which asked respondents to 
list the major concerns of their client population^ the fol- 
lowing responses were provided. They are listed by category 
in priority-order determined by the number of respondents 
which included them. — ^ 
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Economic Secxarity/Retireinent Income 

a. Inadequacies and inequities in the Social 
Security system and pension plans 

< Financial dependence on their husband's 
salary resulting in a substantial loss of 
income when the marriage ends 

Health 

a* Inadequate and incorrect health information 

b. Loss of health, insurance upon death of or 
divorce from spouse which leaves many older 
women. without health insurance coverage 

c. Inadequate and expensive health services ' 

d. Lack of access to health services resulting 
in inadequate health care 

e. Inadequate health education which encourages 
preventive care and health maintenance in 
nddlife 

Employment 

a* Limited entry and re-entry into well-paid jobs 
,due to widespread discrimination toward older 
women based on a combination of agei^sm and 
sexism 

b. Inequitable share of ^ enjoyment and training 
opportiinities particularly for women over 55 

c* Low wages and pay inequities 

d. Inadequate employment training program^ for 

women/ teaching them such skills as resume writing 
and interviewing techniq\ies^ in terms' of avai^l- 
ibility^ af fordability and content 

e* Inadequate \utilizat ion of mature women's special 
skills and experferices ^ 

Lack of fringe benefi-ts for mature women in 
entryTsLevel or support positions 

g. Lack of career ladders for re-entry women 
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h. Lack of information concerning 30b rights 

Poor working conditions 

j. Lack of information and "counseling or retire- 
ment problems and job opportimities 

k. Continuing age discrinilnation in training 
f opportxinities routinely provided by industry 
, to yoimger eirployees who are presumed to be a 
more profitable investment 

1. Limited' exposure to a wide range of 

employment opportimities ^ 

Education 

a. Inadequate skills training programs 'which 
enable mature women to enter or re-enter the 
job market afS quickly as possible at an adequate 
salary level 

b. Lack of financial assistance for mature women 
resuming their education 

c. Lack of self-confidence among returning 
students ' 

d. Inadequate recognition and credit for knowledge 
cuid skills gained from homemaking and volunteer 
activities 

other 

a. Inadequate preparation for coping with pre- 
dictable life tremsitions 

b. Social isolation as a result of shifts in 
family and living arrangements ^ 

c. Adjusting to living alone and other role 
changes 

d. Lack of opportunities to establish social 
relationships 

e. Inadequate and inaccessible publi^Nfe^amsportation 

f. Discrimination in social services 

g. Low value placed on midlife and older women 
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CONCLUSION 

It is clear from a study of the status of midlife and 
older women and the issues which concern them, that there 
exists a critical need for research, information and services 
which benefit them. The recent grov^h of a national grass- 
roots advocacy network; a coalition of women's and aging or- 
ganizations; educational cind job training^ programs; legisla- 

4. 

tive initiatives and mandates; policy, bio-medical and social 
research; information development and di^s semination; legal 
assistance; counseling and health services is, indeed, encour- 
aging . * 

These programs and the women who designed, developed and 
operate them deserve recognition and 'acclaim for their pio- 
neering woirk. Because of their efforts, the disadvantaged 
-status of midlife and older women has become an issue of na- * 
tional awareness and concern. The success of their programs 
has clearly/ shown that the needs of women over 45 can be 
served by creative and Responsible ^ocial intervention and 
support. However/ these existing programs comprise .only the 
beginning of what can and needs to become a comprehensive and 
coordinated system of research, program and policy develop- 
ment enabling women in all^parts of the country and at all 
stages of life to achieve and maintain security, involvement 
and goo'd health. 



We are greatly concerned that just as such a system is 
within our grasp, continued progress toward this goal is 
threatened by the proposed re-distribution of Federal resour- 
ces. Most existing programs are recently established and 
precariously funded. Continued operation and growth of these 
progr^s and the development of new ones will be exceedingly 
difficult if proposed cutbacks in Federally-sponsored sooAal 
programs are enacted. This will result in the loss of greatly 
needed assistance and hope for the millions of women who are 
on their way to independence and self-sufficiency because of 

the programs which now exist to help them. Without this as- 

I 

sistance, many of these women^are likely to become life-time 
dependents upon public benefits at a far greater cost to this 
nation than the programs which ^are being and need to be devel- 
oped to assist them. 

Part of the cost of supporting these .programs can be 
provided by the private sector — foundations , corporate giv- 
ing programs, local businesses and industries, as well as 
churches, civic organizations and those individuals who can 
afford to pay for or support community-based services. We 
encourage this ^nvolvement and,, in fact, sefe such support as 
critical to the continued viability and growth of programs 
and services for midlife and older women. However, it is 
unrealistic to expect that these resources will be sufficient 
to support the level and scope of research, program and infor- 
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mation development/ and coordination required to meet the 
cxirrent need^ 

We therefore urge all of those who are involved in or 
concerned eUDOUt these issues,, and especially those who hold 
or .control public or private resources, *t6 become knowledge- 
able about the status and needs of women over 45 and support 
programs which will assist them in becoming healthy, indepen- 
dent and productive members of our society. To fail to ad- 
dress this challenge will be to commit millions of women v)ho 
are still iri the prime of their lives to years and, perhaps, 
decades of poverty and ill health. Not only is this unfair 

but it is unnecessary and a needless waste of a valuable 
♦ 

human resource. 

' ~ ' • I 

KECOMMENDATIONg - 

Ber^d on the findings of the state-of-the--art survey 
and current data on the status of ^jpidlife and older women in 
the United States, the following recommendations are made: 
General ' * 

# increased public awareness of the status and needs 
of midlife and older wonien* 

#^ Presentation of positive images of older women in 
the media as a means of eliminating negative stereo- 
type s, 

• Continued development of programs which promote 
economic self-sufficiency in women of all ages, 

t Assessment of the combined impact of age, sex, race, 
and disability and the widespread discrimination of 
older wcinen as the result of these characteristics. 
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• In-^'depth study of the unique issues relevant to special 
populations suCh as rural/ ethnic, minority, and dis- 
abled older women. 

Education and Training 

• Increased data collection and analysis on the parti- 
cipation of midlife and older women in education and 
training programs to facilitate effective program 
development,. 

* • 

• Innovative educational programs which assist midlife 
women in developing vocational skills. 

• Realistic academic emd career counseling in colleges, 
and- universities which lead adult women into programs 
that will prepare them for careers in which job pros- 
pects .and salaries are high. ' ' 

• Progrcims for displaced homemakers -and other midlife 
won^n which facilitate entrance into non-traditional 
car^e/rs such as electronics/ sales, public relations / 

^ medical technology/ computer *progranmiing, and other 
technical fields . 

• Management training for midlife and older women to 
enhance job opportunities in the corporate sector or 
as entrepreneurs. 

• Special training for career couhselors to assist / 
women in identifying the appropriate career goals 
which utilize their imique resources and skills. 
Career opportiuiities may include professional and ^ 
para-professionals in the health and legal fields; 
academic/ career and personal counseling for people 
of all ages; aging and other program specialists; 
and entrepreneurship. , * 

• Assistance for re-entry women in translating their 
home management |^d volunteer skills into marketable 
skills. 

• Elimination of age emd sex restrictions on training 
and apprenticeship programs in all fields. 

• Subsidized apprenticeships and internships for mid- 
life women entering the paid work force. 

• Evaluation of the effectiveness of displaced homemaker 
programs to include follow-up data on job placement 
and advancement. 

14/ 
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• ^ Provision of modest-interestr-rate loans / scholarships/ 

• ' and tax credits to low- income women who require finan- 

cial assistance in order to continue their education 
or receive job training either as full-time or part- 
time stu4ents\ 

• Special econ^^nic assistance in the form of grants and 
tax credits for educational institutions and career 
training programs to facilitate the development of. 
special education and training programs for midlife 
women* 

Employment 

m Creative job development and placement services which 
utilize the unique experiences and skills that older 
women have acquired as home managers and community 
service workers^ 

m Special employment counseling and job development for 
minority older womeji, facilitating their placement in 
mcmagerial, professional, technical and white collar 
jobs* / ' 

m Recognition by employers of the value of skills learn- 
ed as home managers and volunteers* 

• Education of en5>loyers on the value of midlife and 
older women as workers in a variety of fields and at 
all levels. . * 



• Increased availability of job-sharing, part-time, and 
flex-time work opportxinities at all levels with health 
insurance and pension coverage* 

Establishment of career ladders and advancement op- 
portvinities for re-entry women. 

• Tax credits which reward employers for hiring dis- 
placed homemcdcers and other midlife wpmen entering 
the paid labor force. 

• Pre-retirement cotinselincf designed to prepare women 
for their later years. / Topics ^Included might be: 
financial planning and Ttiahagement, preparing for 
widowhood, Alternative living arrangements, health 
maintenance, care of aging family members. 

• Phased retirement for workers over age 55 as a means 
of reducing their work hours while they receive a 
partial pension. \ ^ 
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Expansion of existing community service and employ- 
ment programs for women over 65, such as Senior Com- 
panions, Foster Grandparents, Green Thumb, and Home 
Health Services. 



^> • Development of innovative employment and volunteer 
opportunities for women over 65. 

• .Review of company and institutional policies and 
practices for age and sex bias. * , 

• Inlproved mechanisms for the enforcement of' age dis- 
crimination laws especially i^ regard to the special 
employment problems of older women. . ^ 

• Availability of in-house training and other educa- 
tional opportunities to midlife and other women em- 
ployees . 



Health 



Universal pension coverage with immediate vesting for 
all workers in the pxiblic and private sectors. 



Research on the bio-medical problems of older women 
and the development of improved diagnostic and treat- 
ment methods for chronic illness and disability. 

Expanded longitudinal* study of physiological, psycho- 
logical and social chancfes across women's life^ans. 

Expanded research on the impact o* mental health on 
chronic illnesses and physical wellrbeing. 

Research on wpm6n who age without the decrements com- 
^monly associated with growing older, in order to coun- 
teract negative stereotypes and ic^entify lifestyles 
and behaviors which promote prolonged good health and 
vitality^ 

Research on the effects of drugs and drug interactions 
on older wotnea* * - / 

Continued research and education of midlife women and 
health professionals op the risks and benefits of 
estrogen replacgment therapy. 

Curriculum development in medical schools and other 
health training brograms to. educate physicians and 
other health professionals on the unique health ptdfc^ 
lems and needs of midlife and older women. 
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Education of^hy^icians and other health professionals 
oh the role of nutrition, exercise and stress on the 
physical and mental health problems ^f older people. 

IirproY^d education for women and the health profes- 
si9ftais who serve thfeiu' an disease prevention, health 
pr6jno\ion and ^elf-care.. ' 

Jducati^n- oit •^e judicial ^xse 'of tranquilizer^ and 
other itvood-al taring drugs for midlife' and older ^women, 
including thdsg|^ in i^ursing homes. , . * 



( 



% Increased d^veloproeiit of comprehensive health and 
/ social services, incl)ading geriatric , day care, re- 
spite services^ ^hon>e^carer--Aospiae.tSare,) and other com 
munity.-based. aitenfatives tO ^^j^j^titu^ierializatio 

•k Inproved nursing h^rae faci3^ties *and services for old- 
er women requiring long-teann* care. ^ 

• V Accessible health care facilities Tor* Sital and home- 

tfbound older women. , ' . * i# 

^ \ ' ^ ^ 

• * Increased suppoj?t for family care^^iyers who are re- 
' sponaible for the personal and health; c^te needs of 

infirm "Welder relatives. 

• Health' insurance coverage at af fQrdable rates for^ mid- 
life widowed and divorced women, regardless of jejiqploy- 
ment status or prdcaxisting health conditions. 

• Expanded coverage under Medicare, Medicaid, and other 
health insurance plans for* home-based' and mental 
health services, physical check-ups, preventive and' 

' • Serital care, ^ eyeglasses, hearing aids', arfd prescrip- 

tion medications. , 

" V W 

^ . • Insiarcince reimbursement for non-traditional medical 
care i^uch as that provided in women's health centers 
and holistic health centers. 



Disability pro^l^^tion for^\i 
Security and^riyate insura 



omemakers 
insurance plans 




Cotmseling and Supy>rt Services 

• (^Specialized training for counselors and para-jftrofes- 
sidnals on the lanique is^sues* and needs of midlife ^ 
wbmen ,and the community resources available to them. 

^ • 'Expanded and accessible information and referral ser- 



vices . 
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• Availability of -financial coiutSeling and planning ser- 
vices specifically designed for midlife and older worn- 

• Developinent of coxinseling and mental health services 
for mid^^fe and older women, with counselors experi- 
enced and trained in the unique transitions and issues 
comnon to this group. 

• Exjlianded mental health and personal suppo;rt services 
for bereaved, depressed, emotionally-in^Jaired aijd 
othSr older women in crisi*? situatioi\s. - ' 

• Temporary assistance for recently-divorcQ^ and widow- 
ed women adjusting to independent living. 

• ' Increased outreach and program development for older 

women living alone and v^thout family and community 
supports. 

• Development of special program designs and models for 
'rural, ethnic, minority and disabled older women 
which facilitate social involvement and economic 

self-sufficiency. ^ 

' • Accessible* community-based service^ for older women 
in urban, suburban, and rural areas and for those 
with physical disabilities. 

m Education needs oxlawyers and paralegals on the 
special legal needs and problems of older women in, 
, . divorce settlements, age discrimination, public assis- 
" tance, victimirsation and consumer frau^*^ 

Housing and Transportation ' * ' ^ ' 

m Availab^li\y of housing, food and,l\ealth cooperatives, 
and other self-helj^ networks which facilitate i'nfor-. 
mation and resource exchange; reduce expenses, and 
encourage interdependence and social involvement. 

• Development of models, for creative living arrange- 
ments among oldfer women such^. as communal jfiousing and 
other ^ alternatives to living alone. 

C • Education of wojnien on housing options and their f i- 
ncihcial implications.. 



• Expanded subsidized housing for urban older women who, , 
' are being displaced from their tapartments as a result. 

of the trend toward condominium conversion, 

• Sheltered and barrier-^fjree group housing for semi-in- 
dependent older women who are no longer able to func- 

\ tion without soitve assistance but are not in need of 
nursing home care. 

• / ' 

• Creative tooartgage laws vhich allow older women to 
bo;rrow against the equity vested in th^ir horaes. 4 

• Tax credits for families who provide living arrange- 
ments in theit homes for an elder relative who can 
no longer live independently. ^ 



Policy 



Continued development of affordable and accessible 
public transportation for older vfomen in urban ^ sub- 
urban^ and rural areas and for those with physical 
limitations, , 



• Advocacy on the locals state, and national levels to 
encourage continued progress in program and policy ' • 
development in the public and private sectors. 

• Continued- development of Federal policies and programs 
for special groups of disadvantaged women such as dis- 
placed homemakers, low-income and disabled older women. 

• Recognition of the concept of marriage as an equal 
economic partnership in retirement income and tax 
policies. ^ ** • 

Con^)ensation for the family responsibilities of women 
^ in Federal programs and policies, especially in re- 
tirement income policies and tax laws. 

m Division of pension benefits upon divorce for home- 
makers who have earned ^adequate or no pens4;On cover- 
^ age as the result of . years spent fulfilling family 'ob- 
ligations. 

• Tax credits for families who are responsible for the 
financial support of elder relati^^es. 
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HOW TO OSE THE RESOURCE LIST 

In order to facilitate further investigation into the 

issues conceaming women over 45 and the programs which bene- ^ 

'J 

fit them, the following resoxirce list has beei) compiled* 
This list is not intended to be exhaustive but, rather, a 
place to begin a literature search on relevant topic areas. 
The recent growth of literature ox\ midlife and older women 
will undoubtedly continue/^ We hope that as your interest* 
in this subject area grows, you will explore additional 
sources of information. We suggest that, if you have an 
interest or involvemient in these issues, you write to the 
progreuns listed and request to be placed on their mailing 
lists and be notified as additional resource? are developed. 

The list is divided into two sections. In Section I, 
resources are organized by the prograjn which developed them. 
In Sfection I'l, additional resources are listed by topic area. 
Those resources that were developed by one of the twenty pro- 
grams included in Section I will not also be found in Sec- 
tion II under the appropriate topic area. Therefore, when 
looking for a specific resource, check the program list first 
and then, if you don't find it, the topic-area list. When 
looking for resources on a specific topic, check the program 
*list as well as •the topic-area list. An index to selected 
resources follows. 

15-^ 
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INDEX TO SELECTED RESOURCES 

Page 

A 

resource¥"^ program 

Displaced Hoineiacikers Network ' 146 

Educational Testing Service . . . 146 

National Retired Teachers Association/ ^ 

/American Association of Retired Persons 147 

Northw^steim University, Program on Women 147 

Ohio State University, Center for Human 

Resource Research ' . 148 

Older Women *s l^eague Educational Fund 148 

Project on the Status and Educat4;On of VJomen/ 

Association of American Coll^ebs^ 149 

Project Second Look 150 ' 

Unitarian Universalist Women's Federation 151 

U.S. Congress, Select Committee on Aging 151 

U.S. Dept. of Comtnerce, Bureau of the Census 152 

U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services 

Administration on Aging 153 

; U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services 

Social Security Administration 154 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics . . . 154 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Employment and Training 

Administration 154 

U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women's Bureau . . . . 154 

University of I4ichigan, Institute of 

Gerontology .• 155 

Urban Institute 155 

* 
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Wellesley College ^ Center for Research 

on Women 

Wpmen's Equity Action League 

RESOURCES BY TOPIC AREA 

General 

Displace^Homemakers 

Education emd Re-entry . 

Employment and Retirement 

Health \ . 

Retirement Income Policy cind Economics 

Widowhood 

) 
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RESOURCE LIST BY PROGRAM 



The following programs have developed resources rele- 
vant to midlife and older women. Except where noted, these 
resotirces can be obtained by writing to the pr^ogram which 
published them. Addresses are provided below. 



Displaced Homemakers Network, Inc. 
755 8th Street., NW 

Wasliington, D.C. 20001 - ^ 

Displaced Homemakers ; Program Options , A "how-to" manual 
for persons planning or providing' services for displaced 
homemakers. Covers all phases of program operation, 
drawing on the experience of programs throughout the 
country. (1978), 155 pp., $13.00. 

Displaced Homemaker Program Directory , 2nd Edition. A 
national listing of centers, projects, and programs pro- 
viding services to displaced homemakers. (1980), 28 pp., 
$1.00. 

How to Tame the ^CETA Beast . A comprehensive advocacy man- 
ual on how to get adequate training and employment ser- 
vices for older women. Published by the Older Women's 
League Educational Fund. (1979), 92 pp., $5.00. 

0 

Network News . A bi-monthly newsletter with national, re- 
gional and state news, legislative updates, program 
exchange notes, resource listings and information on 
issues relevant to displaced homemakers. $5.00 - $15-00, 
f 

' Press Kit . Sample press kit, picture and story ideas, 
hints on press contacts, sample press releases and 
public service announcements. $4.00. 



Educational Testing Service 
Publications Order Services 
Department EI 

Princeton, New Jersey 08541 

HAVE Skills . Ruth B. Ekstrom. 
ing to work, counS'^felors and 



Handbooks for women return- 
employers. 



HAVE Skills Wbmen's Workbook , $7.95 
HAVE Skills Employers Guide , $10.00 
HAVE Skills Counselors Guide , ^$10.00 

How to Get College Credit for What you have Learned as a 
HoineingUcer and Volunteer . Ruth B. Ekstrom. $5.00g|| 



Madcing Experience Covmt in Sex Equity Programs . $6.95 + postage 

MeJcing Experience Count in Vocational Education . $6.95 + postage 

The Sex Equity and Vocational Education Resources may be 
ordered from EBIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 
190; Arlington, VA 22210 



National Retired Teachers Association/ 

Americcui Association of Retired Persons CNRTA/AARP) 

1909 K St., !W 

Washington, D.C. 20049 ^ 

-Single copies availeible free. » ^ 

Leading the Way . A booklet outlining some of the problems 
of older women. (1979), 16 pp. 

On Being Alone . James A. Peterson. Action f.or Independent 
Maturity (AIM) guide for widowed persons. 



Yotir Retirement Widowhood Guide. A practical guide. (1974). 



Northwesteni University 
Program on women 
1902 Sheridan Road 
Evcmston, Illinois 60201 



Barriers to Academic Re-entry Women and How to Overcome 
Them; A Review Article > Esther Benjamin. A review of 
the recent literature on re-entry women at community, 
state, and private colleges and iiniversities . The paper 
examines the barriers facing the inner city, low income. 



Widowed Persons Service . Information about established 
programs ixj many communities. 




and middle and upper income women, as well as strategies 
by which such difficulties are overcome • 54 ppw $3.25 

» ' *» • 

Barriers to Educatrional Opportunities for Re-entry Women in 
Private Universities . Esther Benjamsin and Judith Levy. A 
report of a study of the experiences of returning women 
students at a co-educational, selective university. In- 
stitutional and situational barriers to educational success 
are documented as well as changes in family and personal 
life as a result of a woman's re-entry to school. Policy 
recommendations and, implications for future development, 
useful for other universities, are discussed. 63 pp., $3.25. 

Re-entry; A Handbook for Adult. Women Students . Nancy Maes . 

A practical guide for the returning woman student, designed 
to help her balance academic demands vjith family and house- 
hold responsibilities. Uses personal stories and hints 
from re-entry students. Provides information on locating 
university resources. 36 pp., $2.75. 



Ohio State University 

Center for Human Resource Research 

5701 North High Street 

Worthington, Ohio 43085 , 

For the Displaced Homemaker Program Under the CERA Act of 1978 . 
Lois B. Shaw. Report based on a study of 5,000 mature women 
(ages 30-44). (1979) 18 pp., $.80 per copy. 

The National Longitudinal Survey Mature Women's Cohort ; A Socio- 
economic Overview. Frank L. Mott. (1973) 43 p?. 



Older Women's Leaaue Educational Fund 
3800 Harrison Street 
Oakland, ^Californi^ 94611 

Age. Discrimination VJithin ' Reason . (1979) , $1.00 

Consciousness Raising for Older Women . (1977). 

Compounding Impact of Age on Sex . (1974) , $.50. 

* 

Displaced Homemakers; "Forced Retirement" Leaves Many 
Penniless. (19781 , $.50. 

Employment Problems of Older Women . (1977), $2.00 
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Financing Social S.ecurity; A 1981 Perspective for Women . 
(1981) , ^$1.00. 

Growing Nijmbers; Growing Force . Report of White House Mini- 
Conference on Older Women. [1981) , $3.00. 

Healtlv^ Insurance Packet (Model Bill and Commentary) , (1981) 
$1.00. 

Older Women and Health Care; Strategy for^urvival i Gray 
^ Paper #3. (1980) , ?2.G0. 

Older Women and Pensions; Catch 22 , Gray Paper #4, (1980)^ 
$2.00- 

Older Women and Public Policy , Gray Paper #1. (1979) , $1.25 

Older Women; Public Policy^ Private Pain . ( 1979), $1.25. 

Social Security; Adequacy and Equity for Older Women , Gray 
Paper #2. (1979) , ^2.00. 

i The Disillusionment of Divorce for Older Women , Gray Paper 
#6. (1980) , $2.00. • 

The Economics .of Aging HomemakerrS t (1979) , $.50. 

* Welfare: End of the Line for Women^ Gray Paper #5, (1980), 
$2.00. 



Project on the Status and .Education of Women 
Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, NW 
Washington, D;C. 20009 

Re-entry Women; Packet I . $5.00. Packet includes: 

An Overview of Re-entry Women; Meeting- the Enrollment 
Challenge . (1980), 4 pp. 

Re-entry Women: Relevant Statistics 

Recruitment and Admissions: Opening the Door for Re- 
• entry Women . (1980) , 16 pp. ^ ' 

Barriers to Re-entry Women: College Transfer Policies, 
Residency r and Graduation Requirements . (1980), 14 pp. 

Re-entry .Women; Special Programs for Special Populations . 
(1980), 24 pp, 
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Re-entry, Women; Packet II . $5.00. Packet includes: 

Confidence and Competence ;^ Basic Skills Programs and 
Refresher Courses for Re-entry Women . (1980), 16 pp. 

Re-entry Women; Part-time Study, Full-time Commitment . 
(1980) , 14^ pp. 

Student Support Services; 'Re-entry Women Need Them Too . 
(1980) , 14 pp. 

Re-entry Women and Graduate School . (1980) , 12 pp. 

Re-entry Women — Getting An Education Without A Degree; 
Certificate Programs, Continuing Education Units, and 
Courses Without Credit . ,(1980), 8 pp. 

Re-eQtry Women: Packet III . $5.00. Packet includes: 

Financial Aid; Helping Re-entry Women Pay XTollege Costs . 
(1980) , 16 pp. \ ; 

Campus Child Care; A Challenge for the 80 '3» . (1980), 
16 pp. 

Obtaining A Degree; Alternative Options for Re-entry 
Women . (1980) , 16 pp. J 

The Counseling Needs of Re-entry Women . (1980), 12 pp. 

Re-entry Women; A Short Selected List of Bibliographi^i r 
(1980), 2 pp. 



Project Second Look 
Education Development Center 

55i Chapel Street 

Newton, Massachusetts 02160 

Resource Guide for Vocational Educators and Planners . A 
collection of resources, contacts, action suggestions 
and program exampl^^felating to; labor market research, 
QUtreach, admissions$s^areer exploration, training, sup- 
port services, funding^and community linkages* Program 
listings by state. GPO stock #065-000-000105, $2.25. 

vocational Counseling for Displaced Homemakers, A Manual . 
Highlights requirement^ of returning to the worJc force 
and what counselors can do >1?cS^ assist displaced home- 
mdkers. Suggestions for obtaining and interpreting 
labor market information, helping displaced homemakers 
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resolve personal and practical problems, and locate and * 
develop jobs. Program listings by state., GPO stock # 
065-000-0020-2, $2.25* 

\ 

Unitarian Universalist Women's Federation 

25 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

Being Our Age and Learning to Like it > Tish Somers and 
Mary Lou Thompson. Order #10, $2.50 . 

Design for an Intergenerationar Workshop . Order #1, $2.00. 

Growing Older ; Options and Opportunities , I^fery Lou Thomp- 
son. Order #7, $1.00. 

Patients in Nursing Homes are Dancing . Mabel Merrit. 
Order #11, $2.75. 

Self Discovery; Group Explorations in Life Crises . Dons ^ 
Pullen. Order #2, $2..3Ja.,, / 



United States Congress 
Select Committee on. Aging 

U.S. House. Representatives ^ ^ 

Washington, D.C. ^ 20515 

National Policy Proposals Affecting Midlife Wonen . 

Report on Hearings before the Subcommittee on Retire- 
ment Income and Employment, 96th Congress, first ses- 
sion. (1979). Committee Publication #96-a95, $5.00. 

Pension Problems of Older Women . Hearings before the Sub- 
coiranittee 'on Retirement* Income and Employment, 94th 
Congress/^ first session. (1975) . 

Preparing ^r VJidowhood . House Select Committee on Aging, 
Committee Publication #97-299, U.S. Govejrnment Print- 
^ ing^dffice: Washington, D.C, 



" Status of Midlife Women and Options for -Their Future . 
Reports on hearings before the S^ibcommittee on Re- 
tirement Income and Employmen^^ Concludes that the 
economic independence and seelirity of older women ife 
substantially increased -by the availability of educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities in midlife, (1980) 
33 pp. , $2.00. 
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Treatjaent of Women Under SocigJL Security . Hearings be- 
fore the Sxibconimittee on l^etireigent Income and Em- 
ployment, Task Force on Social ^Security and Women, ^ 
^ 96th Congress, first session. , .Volume I (hearings), 

j. - $5.50; Voliome II (appendix) / $7.00 (.available from 

t}ie Task Force) . ^ ' 

Women and Retirement Income Programs; Current Issues of 
Equity and Adequacy . Repoirt prepared by the Congres- 
sional Research Service for the Library of Corigress, 
96th Congress, first session, (1979) • Comm. Pub. 
#96-190 (availcible by Congressional request) • 

Women in Midlife; Security and Fulfillment (Part I) . A 
compendium of papers submitted to the Select Committee 
^on Aging and the Subcommittee on Retirement Income and 
Employment; (1978). Conun, Pub. #95^-170, $4,25 (part 
II). An Annotated Bibliography, $2.75. 

Except where noted, the following documents publish^ 
by the Federal government can be obtained by writing to the 
Superintendent of DocxOTents, U.S. Government Printing Of^ce 
(G.P.O.), Washington, D.C. 20402, In some cases, individual 
qopies of these reports can be requested from the agency which 
produces them. ^ 



United States- Department of Commerce 

Bureau of the Census / 
Washington, D.C. 

The Bureau of the Census publishes cpntinuing and up-to-- 
date statistics on population counts, characteristics, 
cind other special studies on the American people. 
Data are issued in seven separate series of reports 
under the general title. Current )Population Repor.ts . 
Sxibscription information is available by writing to 
the Superintendent of Documents or the Bureau of the 
- Census (addresses above.) Bureau of the Census reports 
with special relevance to midlif^ and older women are 
listed below: 

American Families and Living Arrangements . Current popu- 
, . lation Reports, Special Studies Series P-23, #104, 
(1980), G.P.O., $2.00. 
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A Statistical Portrait of Women in the United States; 1978\ 
Current Population 'Reports^ Special Studies Series P-23/ 
#100, GJP.O., $5.50. 

Demographic Aspects of Aging and €he Older Population in 
- the United States , Current Population Reports, Special 
Studies series P-2a, #59, (1978), G.P.O. 

Estimates'^bf the Popu!^ion of the. United States', by Ag'e,^ 
Race, and Sex; 1976 to 1979 . Population Estimate.s and ^ — 
Projections, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
#870, (1980/', G-P.O., $1.75. 

Families Maintained by Female Householders; 1970 to 1979 . 
Curr^t Population Reports, Special Studies Series P-23,^ 
#107, (1980), G.P.O. , $3.75. . ' ' 

Money, Income and Poverty 'Status of Families and Persons 
in the United States; 1979 . Current Population Reports, 
Consumer Income Series/1E>-60, #125, (1980), G.P.O., $2.^25. 



Social and Economic Characteristics of the Older Population; 
1978v , Current Population Reports-, Special Studies Series 
P^A#85^ a97j!), G.P.O., $2.25. ' 

United Stites Depar^ent of Health aJiM Hviman Services 
Office Of lluman Dsvelbpment Service/ 

National Clfearin^ious^ on ^ging /. ' - - 

Administration on Agings- . * , * 

Washington, D.C. 20-201 ^ 

The National Clearinghouse on Aging publishes a newsletter, 
Statistical Notes , wh±^ provides information about 
s^tatistiqal programs arfd publications of interest to 
individuals and organizations working in the field of ; 
aging. The newsletter is available free of charge from . 
the above address. Other Administration on Aging reports 
of .dp^cial relevance to midlife and older women ai-e list- 
ed pSlow; 

Characteristics of the Black Elderly-1980 . Statistical 
Reports on Older Americans #5. DHEW Publication No. 
(OHDS) 80-20057, (1980)1 

Elderly Widows . Donald G. Fowles. Statisti^sal Memo #33. 
DHEW Publication No. . (OHD) 77-20015, (1976) . ' 

Income and 'Poverty Among the felderly; 1975 . Donald G. 
Fowles. Statistical Reports on Older Americans #2. 
DHEW Publication No. (OHD) 77-20286, (1977). 
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Some Prospects for the Future Elderly Population > Donald 
■ 'G. Powles, , Statistical Reports on Older Americans #3. 

The Older Workey . Statistickl Repeats' on Oljder Americans 
#6, DHEW PuJ?Iication No^ (OHDS) 81-20265, (L980) . 

United. States Department of Health and Human Services- 
Social Security Administration - c * 
1875 Connecticut Ave., NW - 
Washington, D.C. ^0009 

The Social Security Administration produces, a monthly 
journal, t'he * Social Security Bulletin , wHich includes 
the official statistics collected by 'the Agency Calen- 
- darryear' data are published ii^ the Annual Statistical 
• ' 'supplement to the Bulletin. The Social Secuad^ty Bulletih 
,is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents * (G ♦P.O. ) 
<^ at a yearly subscription rate of $16. 00; , single copies, 
.$2.. 50. Price of the Supplement is $2.25.^ 

^' ' Social Security and the Changing Roles of Men and Women . 
A^Repart pf the H.E*W. Task- Force on Women and Social 
^' . Security.' (1978) G.P^O. 

United States Depaiftment of La&or ^ ^ . 

'Bureau of Labor Statistics , - 

Washington,' I>»C. ^ ^ 

Length of Wotking^ Lif ej. for Men and Women, 1^70 . Special 
* • Labor Force Report' #.187^ Revised. (1978). 

Womph in the Labor Force; Some llew Data Series . Report 
,575. (1979). 

/" 

\ Ui>ite<^ States^ Depax-tment of Labbr 
JSmpl»oyment and Training Administration / ' 
Washington V D.C.' . ' ^ 

Employment-Related Problems of Older Worker^^; A Research 
-gtrategy ^jR &■ D Monqgraph^ #73. (1979). ~* ' k 

■ - Women and-'wprk; R Monograph #46. (1977). 

— '■■ = ' — ^ ( 

4 

''.United S3::^ates* Department of Labor 
Women-' s Bureau .. /: ' . } ^ 

Offiqe 64 the ^Secretary . * * > . 

Washington, D.C. 20210 ' ^ / . « 



A Guide to Coordinating CETA/Vocational Education Legis -^ 
lation Affecting Displaced Horoexnaker Programs > 

A Working Woman's Guide to Her Job Rights > (1979), G.P.O. 

Einployroent and Earnings > (1981),, G^.P.O. 

Facts About Women Heads of Households and Heads of 
Families . (1979), G.P.O, ~ " , 

W 

Matiire Women Workers; A Profile ^ C1976) , G.P.O. 

Tables Pertaining to Women and Displaced Homemakers 'by 
Selected Characteristics: I^at They Aire and How to 
Use Them > (1979) > G.V.O. ~ 

The Earnings Gap Betveen V7omen' and Men > (1979)^ G.P.O. 



University of Michigan 

Institute of Gerontology ^ 
520 E. Liberty Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

•'Counseling and Placement of Older Women - A Demonstration 
Project." In Earning Opportunities for Older Workers . 
VJilifta Donahue f Ed. University of Michigan Press. 

No Longer Young; The Older Woman in America . Contains 
articles on various topics relevant to older women, 
generated from a conference of the same title. (1975). 

.Past Sixty; The Older Woitictn in Print and Film . Carol 
Hollenshead, Carol Katz .and Berit Ingersoll. (1977) . 

The Older Woman ; issues . Sli'de and tape on various issues 
including remarriage, widowhood, retirement and sexual- 

, ity. Sale,. $35i007 Rental, $15.00. University of Michi- 
qati Media Resources Center, 416 South Fourth Street, 
Ann Arbor/ MI 48109, (1978). 



Urban Institute , 
2100 M Street, NW 
Washington,, D.C. 20036 

"Determinants of Receipt of Private Pensions," Doug Wolf. 
Urban Institute, 1981. 
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••I)oes Retirement Have a Future?" ed, Robert Harris, Urban 
Institute. 

"Income of the Elderly," June O'Neill, Urban Institute, 1981. 

The Aging, of Amerida; A Portrait of the Elderly in 1990. 
) Richard R. Wertheimer II and Sheila R. Zedlevski, The 
Urban Institue Press,. 1981. 

Wellesley College^ ^ ^ 

Center for Research on Women • 
WeMesley, Massachusetts 02181 

( Bibliography On Displaced Homemakers . Barbara VinicJc and 
Grace Sheldrick. (1979), 66 pp., $3.50. 

Displaced Homemakers: A State-of -the-Art Review . Barbara 
Vinick In consultation with Ruth H. Jacobs. ri979) , 
52 pp. , $3.50. ^ 

If the Study of Midlife had Begun with Women . Grace Baruch 
and Rosalind Barnett. (1980), 13 pp., $2.00. 

Integrating Displaced Homemakers into the Economy > Ruth 
Jacobs. (1979), 16 pp.> $2.00. 

Intimacy in Older Women's Lives . Jane Traupman, Elaine 
Eckels, and Elaine Hatfield. (1980) 22 pp., $2.50. 

Problems in Network Analysis; The Case of the Missing < - 

Elderly . Laura Lem and Ann Steuve. (1979), 18 pp., $2.00. 

Women's Equity Action League (WEAL) 
805 15th St., NW, Suite 822 
Washington, D.C. 20005 ' _ 

WEAL Washington Report . A bi-monthly newsletter containing 
information on legislative developnfents and policy* issues 
concerning women of all ages. One year subscription, $25.00 
($10.00 for students and women on fixed incomes a, $5.00 for 
WEAL mjembers). 

Women Growing Older . A set of eight fact sheets on topics 
relevant to older women such as: Social Security, pensions, 
age discrimination in employment, and military spouses. $1.50. 
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RESOORCSS BY TOPIC AREA 

The following resources are arranged in alphabetical 
order within topic areas. - ' - 

GEHBRAL 

Aged arid Pre-aged Women; Analysis of Needs ^ Final Report. 
Judith Treas* and Robin Jane V7alter. Andrus Gerontology 
Center, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
CA, 

"Aging Women T A 'Study of Print Advertisements." Educa- 
tionaj, Gerontolo^; An International Quarterly , 
(forthcoming) . 

"A Fact Sheet: Comparison of Black and White Older Women, 
Age 65+." National Center amd Caucus on the Black 
Aged, 1424 K Stredt, NW, Washington, D.C. 20015. (198Q) 

An International Perspective on the Status of Older Women . 
Sheila M. Peace. The Intearnational Federation of Ag- 
ing, 1909 K St^, NW, Washington, D,C. 20049 (1981). 

Commitment to a Better Life; National Policy Concerns for 
Older Women . The Federal Council on the Aging, Washing- 
ton, D.C. , G.P.O. (1975) , 

Generation^ , Journal of the Western Gerontological Society 
Special issue devoted to older women, covering such 
topics as policy, sexuality and work. Tish Sommers, 
^est editor. (1980), $2.00* Available from WGS, 785 
Market St, Suite 1114, San' Francisco, CA 94103. 

Hitting gur Stride: Good News About V7omen in Their Middle 
Years . Joan Z . ^ Cohen ,^ Karen Levin Coburn, Joan Pearlman 

Life After Youthy^ Female, Forty, What Next ? Ruth H. Jacobs 
A study of the role? iqf older women in American society 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston, I1A 02108. (1979), 
$10.95 hardback, available in paperback. » 

Looking Ahead; A Woman |s Guide to the Problems and Joys 
of Growing Olde^r . Lillian E. Troll, et gtl. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ 076J2, (1977), $3.95 paper- 
back. 

4 
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Older Women , Packet with reproduced fact sheets and bib- 
liographies* Women* s Education Resources, University of 
Wisconsin - Extension, 610 Langdon St^ Madison, WI 53706 
(1978) , $1,50. - ' 

Older Women; A Workshop Guide , National Commission on the 
Observance of International Women's Year. G.P.O. #052- 
003-00490-9, (1977), 39 pp. $1,25. 

Older Women and Aging . American Association of University 
Womenr New York Division, 19 Woodcrest Circle, Fair^ort, 
NY 14450, (1981) , $3.00. 

"pider Women in the City." Elizabeth Markson and Beth Hess. 
Signs , 5(3), Supplement I (1980), p. 5127-5141. 

"Older Women: Policy Recommendations for the 1980 's." 
Nancy i^. King. Symposium on Older Americans of Euro - 
Ethnic Orig;in . Center on Pre-Retirement and Aging, 
Catholic UxJiversity of America and National Center for 
Urban Ethnic Affairs, Washington, D,C. (1979). 

"Older Women: The Growing Challenge to Design Constructive 
Roles." The Gerontologist^ 19X3.) . (1979), p. 236-241. 

"Older Women - The Problem and the Promise." Modern Matu r- 
ity , 23(5), (1980)., p. 28-30. 

"Poverty and the Oldey Woman: Reflections of a Social Work- 
er." Doris Baldwin. The Family Coordinator , 27(4), (1978), 
p. 448-450. 

Re-6ngagement in Later Life; Re-employment and* Re-marriage .' 
Ruth'H. Jacobs and Barbara Vinick. Greylock Publishers, 
Stamford, CT (1979). 

"Selected Social and Psychological Differences Between Men 
and Women in Later Life." Robert Atchley. Journal of 
Gerontology , 31(2)-, (1976), p. 204-211.. 

"Special Courses and^ervices for Mature Women." J. A. Wells. 
Employment Services Review (October-November, 1968), p. 
10-15. 

"The Compounding Impact of Age on Sex: Another Dimension of 
the,,Double Standard." Tish Sommers. Civil Rights Di gest, 
7, (1974) , p. 3-9. 

The ^Older Woman: Continuities and Discontinuities . Report 
of the National Institute on Aging and the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. Public Health Service, National 
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Institutes of Health, Bethesda, !4D, NIH Publication 
' #79-1897, (1975) • 

The Social World of Old Women; Management of Self-Identi- ' 
ty* Sarah H, Matthews. Sage Publications, Beverly ^ 
Hills, CA, (1979) . 

What Do We Do With Mother ? American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. Division^ of Psychology of Women, Task Force , 
on V7omen over 40, (1980). Available from Sonia Shelley, 
^ Center for Research and Evaluation, University of Mary- 
land School of Nursing, 655 West Lombard St. , Balti- 
more, MD 20201, $2,50. 

Women and Aging . A report of a two-year project- sponsored 
bi^ the New York Division of the American Association 
of University Women (AAUW) , 19 Woodcrest Circle, Fair- 
port, NY . 14450, (19311 , $3*00, 

Women and Housing . National Council for Negro Woi^en. 
Among topics discussed, housing options for older 
women ^ rental rights and homebuying. Available free 
from the Office of Product Dissemination and Transfer, 
Rm* n8124 U.S. Dept. of Housing and ^rban Development, 
Washington, D.C.^^fl/llO, (1979). 

Wpmen Over Forty; Visions and^Realities , Marilyn Block, 
Janice Davidson and Jean Gramb^. Springer PublJ-shing 
Co., Inc., 200 Park Ave., S., New York, NY 10003. 
(1980), $19.95, hardcover, $11.95, softcover. 

"Why is Women's Lib Ignoring Older Women?" Myrna Lewis 
and Robert N. Butler. Aging and H\iman Development , 
III (1972), p. 223-231. - - ^ 



DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS 



Displaced Homemakers; Organising for a New Life . Laurife 
Shields, McGraw Hill, (1981). 

"Displaced Homemaker; Out, of Work.; No Prospects." Charles 
Downey. Pynamic Years . ' (May- June) , 1981). 

The Displaced Homemaker . A packet of materials including 
reproduced articles and legislative b:^lls. Available 
^from the Women's Education Resources Center, Univer- 
""sity of Wisconsin - Extension, 610 Langdon St., 
Madison, WI 53706. (1978), $1.50. 
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" The Displaced Hoiaemaker; Middle-Aged ^ Alone and Broke . " 
J, Crabtree, Aging , (.Jan t -Feb 1980) , p, 17-20.' 

Vocational Orientati^on Course for Displaced Homemakers : 
Instructor's Manua4> . Bellevue Community College Women's 
Center. Availabl.e from tf» Research Caordinating Unit, 
Washington State Commission* foiz-itocational Education, 
Mailstop LS-10, Olympia, WA 98504. (1978), 88 pp., - 
single copy free. , . 



EDUCATION/RE-ENTRY 
f — 

"^V7 Programs on College Campuses: A Review of Research 
--^and Literature." Claudia R. Gaillard. Lifelong Learn - 
ing; The Adult Years , CJanuary, 1979), p. 8-9. Avail- 
able from the Adult Education Association of the U.S., 
810 18th St., NW, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

Continuing Education for V7omen in a California Community 
College; A Study of Re-entry Women U969-1976) . Beverly 
O'Neill. Available from the University of Southern 
California, Library S*hotp-duplication Service, Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007. tl9 77) , 124 pp., 
$20.25, hardcover, $9.75, softcover. 

"Counseling Experiences and Needs of Older Women Students." 
, Margaret Geisler and Randolph, ThruSh. Jgyirnal of the , 
NAWDAC. (Fall, 1975), p. 3-7. 'Available from the Na- 
tional' Association of VJomen Deaf>s, Administrators and 
Counselors, 1625 I Street, NW, Suite 624A, .Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

"Designing a Counseling Program for the Mature Woman 

Student." Karen L. Karelius-Schumacher . Journal of ^ 
NAWDAC . (Fall, 1977), p. 28-31. Available from address' 
above. 

"Financial Aid for Lifelong Learning: The Special Case of 
Women." Joann M. Steiger and Barbara Kimball. School 
Review . (May, 1978), p. 395-409. University of Chicago 
Press, 5801 South Ellis Ave., Chi'cago, IL 60637. 

Neglected Women; The Educational Needs of Displaced Home- 
makers, Single Mothers, and Older Women . Carol Eliason. 
(1977) , 63 pp. Available from ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. $5.30 
plus postage. ^ 
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Planning for Re-entry Progra ms: _ Informa t ion from the Proj - 
ects > Alma Lantz- and Sara' Moore, eds. Available from 
the VIomen's Re-entry Consortivun, Polytechnic Institute 
of New York, Box 83, 333 Jay St., Brooklyn, NY 11201. 
$6.00. 

^ Re-entr^. A quarterly newsletter. Available free from the 
Women's Re-entry Consortium, address above. 

Re-Gentry Women Scientists . Alma Lantz, Joann Houghton- 
Alico and Vicki L. Eaton,-^eds. Conference proceedings- 
Available frpm the VJomen's Re-entry Consortium, ad- 
dress above. $7 .SO. 

Returning Women Students: A Review of the Literature and 
Descriptive Studies . Nancy A. Scott. Available from 
the National Association for Women Deans, Adminisfcra- 
"^^^ tors cind Counselor?* 1625 I St., NW, Suite 624 A, 
Washington, D.Cl 2001515. (1980i, $4t00. 

Ten Papers on the Non-traditional Student in .Community 
Colleges, Older Women and Employment . H.M. Reifcan and 
B.S. Sadowsfei, eds.* Conference proceedings. Available 
%^ ' from the Center for Community College Education, 

University of Washington, M 219 Miller Hall, Seattle, 
WA 98195. (1977) , ;90 pp. 

The New Occupational Student: The Mature Adult Woman % 
Materials Package — Women 3,n a Changing World: A Hand - 
book on a Pre-Admission Counseling Program for Mature 
Women . Available from th€ Institute for Research and 
Development in Occupational Education, Center for'Ad- 
/ v^ced Study in Education, Graduate School and Univer- 

sity Center/CUNY, 33 We?t 42nd St., New York, NY 10036. 

. "The Mat\ire Woman cind the Community College." Jeffrey 

Elliot and Conc.etta Manta. Community College Frontiers . 
(Winter, 1976)., p. 35-41. Available from Sangamon 
State University Office of Academic Affairs, Sangamon 
State University, Springfield, IL 62708. 

"Women Re-entering College: Some Basic Ingredients for 
i * Curriculum Development." Hermine S. Muskat. Personnel 
and Guidance Journal . (November, 1978), p. 153-156. 
Available from the Ameri-can Personnel and Guidance 
Association, T^o^kyline. Place^ Suite 400, 5203 
Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, VA 2*2041. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND RETIREMENT 

* Age Discriinination in Employment; A Manual for the Older , 
Worker ^ Barbara Dudley. Revised edition tl979) , 25 pp. 
Available from the California Department on Aging, 
916 J St., Sacramento, CA 95814. 

Employment Problems, Challenges and Oppoftunities ^for "7 
Middle-Aged and Older Women . National Caucus and Cen-' 
ter on Black Aged, 1424 K St., NW, Suite 500, Washing'- 
ton, D.C. 20005. U981) . 

**Eir5)loyment , Retirement and Mbrale Airiong Older Women." 
P» Jaslow. Journal of Gerontology . 31(2) , (1976) , p. 
/ 212-217. 

"Orientation Towards the Job and Retirement Adjustment 
Among Women." J. Gubrium: Time, Roles and Self in r 
Old A_ge . Behavioral Publications, New York. (1976) . 

"Rejection of the Retiree Role: A Study of Female Indus- ^ 
trial Workers in their 50 's." D. Jacobson. H\iman Re - 
lations . 27(5), (1974), p. 477-4^2^ 

"Some Special Problems the Older Woman Worker Encounters 
When Seeking Enployment . " C. Jacobson. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Forum. (1971), p^. 66-73. 
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"The Older Woman and her Search for Employment." D. 

Pursell and W. ^orrence. Aging and Work . 3(2), (1980), 
p. 121-12^6>^^^^^ . > . • 

Vanished Dreams; Age Discrimination and the 01^ji€r ^oman 
~ Worker .^ Working Women, National Associ-^tign of Office 
Workers', 1224 Huron Rd.^ Cleveland, OH 44ai5. $4.00. 



] "Women in th^ Labor Force: The Later Years." B. McEaddy. 

Monthly Labor Review . . 98(11) , 01975). ^ 

"Women's Work Lives and Future Social Security Benefits." 
L. Mallan. Social Security Bulletin . (1976) . 

. V "Work and the Older Woman: Reckoning with Re-entry." 

R. Carrington, Women's Work . •3(6), ,(1977), p. 16-19.' 

Work Force Entry by Mature Women: A Review and Bibliog- 
raphy . Saroj Ghotmg. Availably f^-om the Business and 
Professional Woit>en's Foundation (BPW) , 2012 Massachu- 
setts Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. tl977) , 21 pp., 
$1.25. 
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"Ambulatory Care of Aging Women: A Gynecologist's Point 
of View," I. Pelegrina., Clinical Obstetrics and 
' Gynecology , 20(1), C1977) , p. 177-181. 

"Estrogen Thetapy: What's, New." Michael Bailey. Dynamic 
Years. (May--Jiane, 1980). 

"Health and Older Women - A Look at the ' Knowledge Base." 
P. Kerschner. Journal of Gerontological Nursing . 
4 (4) , (July -August, 1978), p. 11-15. 

Health Issues of Older Women . Available from the American 
Public Health Association (APHA) , Mini-Project on 
Health Issues of Older Women, Washington University, 
School of Social V7ork, Campus Box 1196, St. Louis/ 
Missouri 63130.. Single copies available free on a 
limited basis: 

"Sexuality, Sex Differences and A^e." Nancy R. iTing. 

X)ccasional Papers on Mental Heailth and Aging . Univer- 
sity of Utah Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. . 

"The Aged. American Female: Relationships Between Social 
Support and Health." J. Gelein. Journal of Gerontol - 
ogical Nursing , 6(2), (1980), p. 69-r73. ^ 

Women and Health: United States, 1980 . Special Issue of 
Public Health Reports published by )the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S; Government Printing Office (G.P.O.), Washington, 
D.C.- 20402. 



RETIREMENT INCOME ^POLICY/ECONOMICS 

A Woman's Guide to Social .Security . Available from the 
V .Consumer Information Center, Dept. 618 F, Pueblo, 

CO 81009. (1979) . 

Discriminatdon Against Minorities and Women in Pensions 
and Health, Bife, and Disability Insuraiveer T A^ilable 
from the Superintendent of Documents , U.S . Government 
Printing Office (G.P.O^), Washington, D.C. 204t)2> 
1288 pp. 
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"Economic Justice for Women: Retirement income:" Prepare , 
\ Available from National Impact, 110 Maryland Ave, , 
N.E., Washington, D,C. 20002. (January, 19*eT7T"$-15 
per copy. 

"Economics of Retirement." Gary Hendricks and James R. 
Storey, in Economics ofxAging: Retirement . Malcolm 
Morrison, N.Y.: Van Nostbrand Reinhold, 1982. 

"Emerging Options for Work and Retirement Policy," James 
R. Storey, Senate Special Committee on Aging, Committee 
Print, 1980. \ 

"Forecast of Women's Retirement Income: Cloudy and Colder: 
15 percent Chance of Poverty.*? M. Bernstein. Industrial 
Gerontology . 1(2), p. 1-13. 

''Implications of the Present EconSlaic Position of Middle- 
Aged Divorced and Widowed Women." Paper presented at^ 
the American Sociological Association, September, 1979. 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse/ NY. 

"Older Women and Income Adequacy." M. Cantor. :Svailable 
from the Department for the Aging, City of New York, 
250 Broadway, New York, NY *10013. (1978). 

" Older Women: The Economics of Agin^ . The Women's Stu- 
dies Pro'g«wn and Policy Center, George Washington 
University and the Women's Re^search and Education 
Institute^ CongreSswomen ' s Caucus. Available from the 
* GWU WSPP^, 2025 Eye St., NV7 #212,^ Washington, D.C. 
20052. $1.00 postage. 

Pension Facts #2; Women and the Facts . Available from 
• the Pension Rights Center, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
m, Rm. 1019, Washington, D.C. 2003^6. (1978), 4 pp. • 
$.25 per copy. ' ^ 

"Retirement Age and Longevity: Their Implications for " 
the Social Security System," Richard F. Wertheimer II, 
before the Subcommittee on Social Security, House Ways 

' and Means Committee, December 2, 1980. 

"Retirement Income Issues in an Aging Society: The Need 
for Better Information for Pxiblic and Privcfte Deci- 
sions." James Ry Storey and Gary Hendricks, 1979 URI 
#27500 $4.00. 
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"The Economics of Aging Homemakers • " Tish Sommers and 
Laurie Shields. Journal of Home Economics ^ 71(2) , 
(1979), p. 16-19. 

The Pension Game; American Pension System from the View - 
.1 point of the Average Woman . -U.S, Department of Justice, 
♦CiVxl Ri;ghts, Task Force on Sex Discrimination. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office (G.P.O.), Washington, D.C. 20402. 

The Treatment of Women Under Social Security , Nancy 
Gordon. Available from the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, V7ashington, D.C. 20425. (1978). 

Women and Pensions . A quarterly newsletter. Women's Pen- 
sion Project, Pensioft Rights Center. 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue, m, Washington, D.C. ^20036. $2.00 per copy, 
$6.00 per one-year subscription, 

^ -I 

Women and Social Security; Adapting to a New Era, A 

Working Paper . U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging. 
Available from the Superintendent of pocuments, U.S. 
Government Printing Office (G.P.O.), Washington, D.C. 
20402. (1975) , 87 pp. 

Women's Retirement Income." V7il^iam D.- Spector. Women 

and Poverty . Sage Publishers, Beverly Hills^, California. 
(1977) . 

Working Women, Marriage and Retirement . Shelly Lapkoff 
^ cind Edith Fierst. The President's Commission on Pen- 
sion Policy. Available from the Superintendent of 
documents, G.P.O., Washington, D.C. 20402. (1980). 



WIDOWHOOD 

Helping Each Other in Widowhood s Phyllis Silverman, ^ 
et. al. Health Sciences Piiblishing Company, New York, 
NY. (19J4). . 

On Widowhood: ^eoicSTNge search. Resources . Sara Goodman. 
Available ftom the a\tthor, 34 Laurel Lane , Longmeadow , 

MA 01106^i-fl9-7^>i^-55--p^^^ 

, Widowhood in an jlmerican Citys ^ Helena Lopata. Schenkman 
' Publishing Company, Cambridge, MA. (1973). 



Widows Bibliography , Twenty-seven listings, primarily 
research articles. Available from the National Clear- 
inghouse on^Agin^, SCAN Social Gerontology Resource 
Center, P.O, Box- 231, Silver Spring, MD 2jB^rtr7^ (1980) . 

Widows Network Project Handbook> ^^ Available from the^ 
American Association of University Women (AAUW) , 
Sales Office, 2401 Virginia Ave,, NW, Washington, D,C. 

* 20037, (1981p, $2,25, 

Widows Network Leader* s Manual s Available from the 
American Association of University Women (address 
above) , (1981) , $3.25, 




Women as [Widows: Support Systems > Helena Lopata, Elsevier 
PressJ New York, N* (1979), 

"Women in Widowhood." Carol Barrett, Signs: Journal of 
Women i-n Culture and Society , (Summer, 1977), p, 856- 
68. 
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Established in 1972 as a feminist policy research center, the Cjenter for Women Policy 
Studies works to educate both the public and policymakers about the need (or 
change in' the legal, soaal-and economic status of women. In addition to its work 
reloted^to women as victims of cnme, projects of najional significance have included 
a study of consumer cfpdit for women, a book Sen&s through Sage Publications on 
:Women' s ,pphcy studies,, a study of female offenders, a study of on-the-job harass- 
jnent, and research' on programs and services for midlife and older women. The 
needs of nonprofessional women in the workforce are addressed by the National 
Commission.on Working Women, an affiliate of the Genter/The Center for Women 
Policy Studies is a nonprofit corporation orgar^^zed in the Distnct of Columbia and tax 
exempt as a public foundation under Section 501-C-3 of the U.S. Tax Code. 



Publications Available from the Center for Women Policy Studies 

BOOKS . w 

The Victimization of Women, Eds. Idne R. Chapman and Margaret I Gates. Bevjfrly Hills: Sage Publica- 
tions, 197§, $9,95. 282 pages, ISBN 0-8039-0924-1. ^ ' - 

Women into Wives: The Legal and Economic Impact of Marriage, Eds. Jane R Chapn)an and Margaret I. 
<5ates. Beverly Hills. Sage Publications. 1977, $9.;95, 320 pages. ISBN 0-8039-0701^.'^ 

Economic Independence for Womeii; The Foundation for Equal Rights, Eds. Jane R. Chapman and 
Margaret I Gates. Beverly Hills. Sage Publications, 1976, $9.95, 320 pages. ISBN 0-8039-0517-3. 
Economic Realities and the Female Offender, by lane Roberts Chapman. Lexington Books, 1980, $22.95, 
2^^ges, ISBN 0-669-03^15-7. . ^ ^ ' 

OTHER PUBUCATIONS ' ' 

Legal Help for Battered Women, by Lisa G. Lerman, Washington, D.C.. Center for Women Policy Studies, 
l98U$1.5q, 13 pages. , " * , * 

Crackmg the Corporations. Finding Corporate. Funding for family Violence- Programs, by Margaret 
Dunkle, Washington, DC: Center for Women Pplicy Studies, 1981. $5.00. 26 pages., 

•prosecution of Spouse Abuse: Innovations in Criminal Justiqe Response, by Lisa G Lerman, Washington! 
DC: Center for Women Policy Studies, 1981, $7.00, 276 pages, 

Court-Mandated Coufispling for Men Who Batter: A Three Day Workshop ior Mental Health Professionals 
(Participant's Manual), by Anne L. Ganley. Washington, DC. Center for',Women Policy Studies, 1981, 
$10.0a 120 pages. . - . ' * 

Wife Abuse in the Xrmed Forces, by ^ois A. West, William M. Turner, and Ellen Dunwoody. ^^ashin^lon, 
DC: Center for Women Policy Studies, ^^981, $10.00, 196 pages. . 

Harassment and Discrimination of Women in Emplovment ani(Proceedings of the National Symposium 
oh harassment and Discrimination of Women in Emj^yment, July 7-9, 1981 . Washington, DC: Center for 
,Women Policy Studies, 1981, 2 volumes for $10.00. ^^J ^ ' 

'Women Employed in the Field of Corrections: Executive Summary, Washingtun, DC Center for Women 
PoIicy Studies. July 1981, $3.^00,^23 pages, ' ' * . . . ' . 

omen, Work and Age Discrimination, Washington, DC, N&tj6nal Commission on Working Wpmen, 
;5. 00, 12 p<3(ges with a 2-page fact sheet. ■ " j ' ' ' ' 



FORTHCOMING IN 1982 / 

J~ )verty Viewed as a Women's Problem— The ^.S. Case," by Jane. Roberts ChapmcSn, Reprinted trpm ; 
" * ERXOmen and the World of W9xk, ed, by Ann^Hoibefg, New Yprk, r^?: Plenum Press, forthcoming. 



